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Preface 


I was obliged to complete the work hereto subjoined more quickly 
than was advisable, and therefore to make it briefer than I could 
wish, on account of some who had transcribed the first portions for 
themselves before it was as yet finished and ripely considered. For I 
should have inserted and added many things that I have left out, 
had I been allowed to produce it in quiet and with sufficient time. 
But in great trouble of spirit (which how and why I have suffered, 
God knoweth), I began in England, and finished it while a wanderer 
in the Capuan province. 


I have called it, from the matter whereof it treats, "Why was God 
made man?" and have divided it into two books. The first of these 
contains certain objections of unbelievers who reject the Christian 
faith because they think it contrary to reason, with the answers of 
the faithful; and finally, setting Christ aside, (as though He had 
never been) proves by logical arguments that it is impossible for 
any man to be saved without Him. 


In a like manner, in the second book, (as though nothing were 
known of Christ) it is shown no less plainly by reason and in truth, 
that human nature was made to this end, that at some time man in 
his completeness, i.e. in body and soul, should enjoy a blessed 
immortality; and that it is necessary that, what man was made for, 
to that he should come: but that only by one who is man and God, 
and of necessity by all which we believe of Christ, could this be 
done. 


I request all who choose to transcribe this book, to place at the 
beginning of it this little preface, with the chapters of the whole 
work; so that into whosesoever hands it may come, he may see as in 
its countenance whether there be in the whole form aught which he 
will not disdain. 


Book I 


Chapter I - The Question on Which the 
Whole Work Depends 


Often, both by word of mouth and by letter, have I been eagerly 
asked to write down the explanatory arguments with which I am 
accustomed to answer those who ask about various points of our 
faith: for they say that they enjoy them, and think them conclusive. 
They inquire, not that they may through reason be led to faith, but 
that they may be edified by the insight of those who do believe, and 
that they may, as far as they can, be always ready to give an 
effectual answer to anyone who asks for a reason of the faith that is 
in us. The unbelieving often question (deriding Christian simplicity 
as infatuated), and the faithful wonder in their own hearts, for what 
reason, and by what necessity, God was made man, and by His 
death, as we believe and confess, gave life to the world; since He 
might have done this by another person, whether angelic or human; 
or by His sole will. On this point not the learned only, but also 
many unlearned persons inquire much, and ask the reason of it. 
Therefore since many desire this subject to be treated, and since the 
elucidation, though very difficult to carry out, is intelligible to all 
when completed, and attractive on account of its usefulness and the 
beauty of the reasoning: I will try (although what should be enough 
has been said by the holy Fathers on the subject) to show forth to 
those who are seeking, that which God may deign to disclose to me. 
And since question and answer is an easy way of explaining things, 
I shall make one of my petitioners my interlocutor - Boso shall ask, 
and Anselm answer, as follows. 


Chapter II - How Those Things Which Are 
About to Be Asserted, Are to Be Received 


Boso - Just as right order requires that we should believe the deep 
things of the Christian faith before we presume to discuss them by 
means of our reason; so exactly does it seem to me to be culpable 
carelessness if after we are settled in the faith, we do not seek to 
understand that which we believe. Wherefore since by the 
prevenient grace of God I so hold, as I believe, the faith of our 
redemption, as that if by no exercise of reason whatever were I able 
to understand it, yet would nothing by any possibility have power 
to tear me away from that firm conviction: I ask you to explain to 
me that which, as you know many besides me are asking: namely, 
by what necessity and for what reason hath God, being omnipotent, 
assumed, in order to its restoration, the humiliations and weakness 
of human nature? 


Anselm - What you ask of me is above my powers, and I fear to treat 
of these depths, lest, if anyone should imagine or see that I did not 
satisfy him, he should rather conclude that the actual truth did not 
exist, than that my intellect was unable to grasp it. 


Boso - You should not so much fear this, as bear it in mind (for it 
often happens during the discussion of a question that God reveals 
what hitherto was unperceived): and hope for God's grace, because 
if you freely impart what you have received of free gift, you will 
deserve to be endowed with higher gifts to which you have not yet 
attained. 


Anselm - There is another thing on account of which I see that we 
can with difficulty, if at all, discuss the subject fully among 
ourselves at present; since to do that some clear conception is 
necessary of power, necessity, will, and some other things, which 
are so connected that none of them can be fully considered without 
the others; and consequently the treatment of these involves a 
labour, not as I think so very easy, nor yet altogether useless; for 
ignorance concerning them makes some things difficult, which 
become easy when these are understood. 


Boso - You might on occasion speak briefly concerning these points, 
so that we may grasp what is sufficient for the work of the moment, 
and postpone what more there is to be said to another time. 


Anselm - This also strongly restrains me from yielding to your 
prayer: that since the subject is not only precious, but also, as it is 
in form perfect beyond the sons of men, so also is it in rational 
perfection above the human intellect; therefore I fear lest, just as I 
myself am apt to be indignant with bad artists when I see our Lord 
depicted under a misshapen form, so it may happen to myself, if I 
presume to investigate so sublime a subject by rude, contemptible 
speculations. 


Boso - Neither should this stop you, because as you allow anyone 
who can to put the thing more clearly, so you prevent no one whom 
your decision does not please from writing better than yourself: but 
(and this must put an end to all your excuses) that which I ask of 
you you are not going to do for the learned, but for me and for 
those who with me ask it of you. 


Anselm - Since I see both your importunity and that of those who 
out of love and religious zeal are joining you in this request, I will 
try my very best (God helping me, and I being aided by your 
prayers frequently promised to me when I have asked for them for 
this very object) not so much to show you that which you seek as to 
seek it with you; but on this condition, which I desire should be 
implied in all which I say: that is, that if I shall say anything which 
a greater authority shall not confirm, even though I should seem to 
prove it logically, it shall be received with no more certitude than is 
given by the fact that so it appears to me in the meantime, until 
God shall show me better in any way. For if I am in any measure 
able to satisfy your inquiries, it will be certain that a wiser than I 
could do it more fully; and it is yet further to be noted, that 
whatever man may say or be able to know about it, deeper 
arguments will lie yet hidden within so great a subject. 


Boso - That is plain enough (to use an infidel phrase): but it is fair 
that whilst we are seeking to investigate the ground of our faith, we 
should bring forward the objections of those who will on no 
account give their adhesion to that same faith without some reason 
for it. For although that same reason is sought by them because 


they do not, but by us because we do, believe; yet what we all seek 
is one and the same thing: and should you say anything in your 
answers which sacred authority should seem to contradict, may I be 
allowed to bring it forward? so that you may explain that this 
opposition does not exist. 


Anselm - Speak as you think advisable. 


Chapter III - Objections of Unbelievers 
and Answers of the Faithful 


Boso - Unbelievers, mocking at our simplicity, reproach us with 
doing God wrong and putting Him to shame when we assert that He 
descended into the womb of a virgin, was born of a woman, grew, 
was nourished with milk and the ordinary food of man, and (to be 
silent on many other points, which seem unsuitable to God) that He 
suffered weariness, hunger, thirst, scourging, and death with thieves 
on the cross. 


Anselm - We do God no wrong nor put Him to shame, but giving 
thanks with all our hearts we praise Him and proclaim the ineffable 
heights of His mercy; for just so far as by marvellous and 
unimaginable ways He redeemed us from so many and so well- 
deserved evils in which we were sunk and restored us to so great 
and unmerited blessings, just so far, I say, He showed forth for us 
the greater love and compassion. But if they were thoughtfully to 
consider how consistently the restoration of humanity was thus 
effected, they would not deride our simplicity, but would with, us 
praise the wise beneficence of God. For it was needful that as by the 
disobedience of man death had come upon the human race, so by 
the obedience of man should life be given back. And that as sin, 
which was the cause of our condemnation, had its first beginning 
from a woman, so the author of our justification and salvation 
should be born of woman; and that the devil, who had vanquished 
man by persuading him to taste the fruit of the tree, should in like 
wise be conquered by man by that death which He bore on the tree. 
There are also many other things, which being carefully studied, 
show the ineffable beauty of the redemption in this way procured 
for us. 


Chapter IV - That These Answers Appear 
Superfluous to Unbelievers, and Like 
Representations of the Truth, Not the 
Truth Itself 


Boso - These are all beautiful sayings, and to be accepted as 
pictured realisations: but if there be not something solid whereon 
they rest, they are not a sufficient reason to the incredulous why we 
ought to believe God to have willed to suffer as we assert He did. 
Now he who wishes to paint a picture chooses something solid 
whereon to work, that what he paints may last; but no one designs 
on the water or on air, since no trace of the picture would remain 
thereon. Wherefore when we display these logical harmonies which 
you enumerate, as it were in the guise of pictures of a past action, 
to unbelievers, they (considering what we believe to be not a real 
thing which happened, but only a fiction) think we do but paint 
pictures on the clouds. Therefore is to be shown, first, the 
reasonable solidify of the verity; that is, the necessity which proves 
that God should or could descend to that which we predicate. 
Therefore in order that the actual truth should shine forth more 
brightly, these harmonies should be displayed as a picture of the 
solid reality. 


Anselm - Does not this sufficiently appear to be an effectual reason, 
why it behooved God to do these things which we assert? - namely, 
that the human race, His so precious creation, would have utterly 
perished, and it was not fitting that the intentions of God for man 
should suddenly be frustrated; and again, that His design could not 
have been carried out unless the human race had been delivered by 
the Creator Himself? 


Chapter V - That the Redemption of Man 
Could Not Have Been Effected by Any 
Save by God Himself 


Boso - If this deliverance were said to be effected by anyone else 
rather than by God Himself (whether by angel or by man), in what 
way matters not, the human intellect would accept the fact much 
more readily. For God might have made some one man without sin, 
not of the sinful mass of humanity, nor from any one man, but as 
He made Adam: by such a one it would appear that this same work 
might have been accomplished. 


Anselm - Don't you understand that whatever other person should 
save man from death eternal, to him would man rightly belong? If 
that were so, he could in nowise be restored to that place of dignity 
which he would have filled had he not sinned; since he who was to 
have been the servant of God only, and equal in all things to the 
good angels, would be the slave of one who was not God and to 
whom the angels owed no service. 


Chapter VI - How Unbelievers Object to 
Our Assertion that God Redeemed Us by 
His Death and So Showed Forth His Love 
Towards Us as for Us to Have Come to 
Conquer the Devil 


Boso - This it is at which they marvel so much: that we call this 
deliverance redemption. "For," say they to us, "in what capacity, or 
in what prison, or in whose power, were you confined, whence God 
could not set you free unless He ransomed you with so many toils, 
and finally by His blood?" And when we say to them: "He redeemed 
us from our sins, and from His wrath, and from hell, and from the 
power of the devil, whom because we could not, He came Himself 
to subdue, and He bought back for us the kingdom of heaven; and 
since He did all these things thus, He shows forth how He loves us;" 
they answer: "If you say that God could not do all these things by 
His word alone, He who you say created all things by His word, you 
contradict yourselves, for you assert Him to be powerless. If on the 
other hand you say that He could, but willed it not save in this way, 
how can you call Him wise whom you would affirm to have willed 
without any reason to suffer things so misbecoming? If, then, He 
wills not to punish the sins of men, man is free from sins and from 
God's anger, and from hell, and from the devil's power, all which He 
suffers on account of His sins; and receives those things of which for 
his sins he is now deprived. 


"For who hath power over hell or the devil? whose is the kingdom 
of heaven but His who made all things? Whatsoever therefore you 
fear or love, all lies in the power of Him whom nought can resist; 
wherefore, if He would not save the human race except in the 
manner you assert, when He might have done it by His will alone; 
see (to speak moderately) how you impugn His wisdom: for if a 
man were without cause to do by severe labour that which he might 
do with ease, he would not be considered wise by anyone. 
Therefore your assertion, that God thus showed forth how much He 
loved you, can be defended by no argument unless it be shown that 
man could not possibly have been saved otherwise. For if it could 


not otherwise have been done, then perchance it would have been 
necessary that He should thus show forth His love; but now since 
He could save man otherwise, what reason is there that on account 
of showing forth His love, He should do and bear what you say? 
Does He not show forth to the good angels, for whom He endures 
not similar things, how much He loves them? But when you say He 
came down to conquer the devil for you, in what sense do you take 
the phrase 'came down’? Is not the reign of God's omnipotence 
universal? How then was it needful for God to come down from 
heaven to conquer the devil?" Unbelievers think they can fairly 
taunt us with these objections. 


Chapter VII - That the Devil Had No Just 
Right Against Man; And Why It Seems as 
Though He Had: And Wherefore God 

Should Have Delivered Man in This Way 


Boso - (continuing). But that which we are wont to assert, i.e., that 
God should have proceeded against the devil to release man, rather 
by right of equity than by His own sufferings, since the devil by 
slaying Him in whom was no cause of death, and who was God, had 
justly lost the power which he had over sinners; also, that otherwise 
unjust violence would have been done him, since he justly had 
possession of man, whom he had not drawn to his side by violence, 
but who had come over to him voluntarily: all this, to my mind, is 
of no force whatever. For did the devil or man belong to himself or 
to any other save God, or were in the power of any but God, this 
perchance might be justly asserted; but seeing that neither devil nor 
man exists but by God, and that neither subsists outside His power, 
what claim should God urge with His own, concerning His own, 
upon His own, except to punish him as His slave who had 
persuaded his fellow-slave to desert their common lord and to join 
him, and had, a traitor, received the fugitive: a thief, welcomed the 
other thief with the theft from their lord? Each and either of them 
was a thief, since, one persuading the other, each stole himself from 
his lord: so what could have been more just, had God chosen so to 
do? Or if God, the Judge of all, were to take away the possession, 
man, from the power of one who holds him in so unjust possession - 
whether to punish him otherwise than by the devil or to spare him - 
where would be the injustice? For although man were justly 
tormented by the devil, he yet tormented man unjustly. For man 
had deserved to be punished; nor by anyone more suitably than by 
him with whom he had agreed to sin. Yet was it no merit in the 
devil to punish; rather did it make him so much the more unjust, as 
he was not drawn thereto by a love of justice, but was impelled by 
his own malicious instinct; for he did it, God not commanding, but 
in His inscrutable wisdom, whereby He brings good out of evil, 
permitting it. And I think that those who deem that the devil has 
some right to dominion over men are drawn to this opinion because 


they see men justly subjected to annoyance by the devil, and God 
permitting this with justice: and thence they infer that the devil 
inflicts it justly. But it happens sometimes that the same thing is just 
or unjust for different reasons, and hence is pronounced wholly just 
or unjust by those who do not look carefully into it. Suppose, for 
instance, some one should strike an innocent person, by whom he 
justly deserves himself to be smitten, yet if the one attacked ought 
not to defend himself, and yet strikes him who assaults him, he does 
this without just right. Thus this blow is wrongful on the part of 
him who strikes back again, since he ought not to defend himself; 
but looking at the person who is struck in return it is just, since he 
who wrongfully strikes rightly merits to be smitten; therefore the 
same action is just and unjust as it is looked at from different points 
of view, and it may happen to be considered only just by one, only 
unjust by another. So the devil is in this way said to harass man 
with justice, since God justly permits it, and man suffers it justly; 
but man is not said to suffer it justly because of the justice of the 
infliction: only on account of his being punished by the just 
judgment of God. And though there be alleged that "handwriting of 
the ordinance," which the Apostle says was "against us, and blotted 
out by the death of Christ;" should anyone imagine to be signified 
by this that since the devil, as it were, by the bond of this 
handwriting, could, before the Passion of Christ, exact sin from man 
as usury for the first sin to which he had persuaded him, and also 
the penalty of sin, that therefore by this his right over man should 
seem to be proved: I by no means think that it should thus be 
understood. For that handwriting is not the devil's: it is called "the 
handwriting of the ordinance," and that ordinance was not of the 
devil, but of God. For by the just judgment of God it was decreed, 
and confirmed as it were by a deed, that man, who of his own free 
will sinned, can by himself avoid neither sin nor the penalty of sin; 
he is a spirit capable of taking a step, but not of retracing it; and 
"whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin," nor ought he who 
sins to be released without punishment, unless mercy should spare 
the sinner, free him, and lead him back again: yet we are, 
notwithstanding, to believe that under that ordinance the devil can 
find no right to torment man. Again, as in a good angel there is no 
unrighteousness at all, so in an evil angel is there no interior 
goodness: nothing therefore was there in the devil wherefore God 
should not use his power against the devil for man's deliverance. 


Chapter VIII - How, Although the 
Humiliations We Assert Christ 
Underwent, Belong Not to His Divinity, 
They Yet Appear to Unbelievers to be 
Disparaging When Asserted of Him as 
Man: And Whence It Seems to Them That 
as Man He Did Not Died of His Own Free 
Will 


Anselm - The will of God ought to be a sufficient reason lor us when 
He does anything, even if we do not see why He wills thus, for the 
will of God is never unreasonable. 


Boso - That is true, if it be certain that God does will the thing in 
question; but many will never agree that God doth will a thing, if it 
appear contrary to reason. 


Anselm - What is it that seems to you unreasonable in one saying 
that God willed those things which we believe concerning His 
Incarnation? 


Boso - This, in a word: that the Highest should stoop to such 
indignities, the Omnipotent do aught by so great effort. 


Anselm - They who speak thus do not understand what we believe. 
For we assert the Divine Nature to be without doubt impassible, and 
in no way possibly to be brought down from its ineffable exaltation, 
nor to need to use effort to accomplish that which it wills. But the 
Lord Jesus Christ we assert to be true God and true Man, one 
Person in two natures, and two natures in one Person; wherefore 
when we say that God endured humiliation and infirmity, we 
understand this not according to the sublimity of the impassible 
nature, but according to the infirmity of the human nature which 
He bore; and thus no reason can be recognised as contradicting our 
faith. For we thus impute no humiliation to the divine substance, 
but show that there is one Person, both God and man: and therefore 


no humiliation of God is understood to have been involved in the 
Incarnation; but it is believed that the nature of man was exalted. 


Boso - So be it: let nothing be imputed to the Divine Nature, which 
is said of Christ according to the infirmity of man; but how could it 
be proved just or reasonable that God should so treat that Man 
whom the Father called His "beloved Son, in whom He was well 
pleased," and who called Himself the Son, or permit him to be 
treated thus? 


What man would not be judged worthy of condemnation if he were 
to condemn the innocent in order to let the guilty go free? So it 
seems the difficulty follows which was asserted before; for if He 
could not save sinners otherwise than by condemning the just, 
where is His omnipotence? and if He could, but would not, how do 
we defend His wisdom and justice? 


Anselm - God the Father did not treat that Man as you seem to 
think, nor did He deliver up the innocent to die for the wicked. For 
He did not either compel Him to die, nor permit Him to be slain, 
unwilling; but that One Himself bore His death by His own free will 
that He might save mankind. 


Boso - Even if He did not compel Him to it against His will, since He 
consented to what the Father willed; yet in some way He seems to 
have coerced Him by commands. For it is said that Christ "humbled 
Himself, and became obedient to the Father unto death, even the 
death of the cross, wherefore God also highly exalted Him and that 
"He learned obedience by the things which He suffered and that 
"the Father spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all." And the Son Himself says: "I came not to do mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me." And when about to enter upon His 
Passion, He said: "As my Father gave Me commandment, even so I 
do." Also: "The cup which my Father hath given Me, shall I not 
drink it?" And elsewhere: "Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me; nevertheless not what I will, but what Thou wilt." And 
once more: "Father, if this cup may not pass from Me, except I drink 
it, Thy will be done." In all these passages Christ appears to have 
suffered death more under the compulsion of obedience than by the 
spontaneous disposition of His own will. 


Chapter IX - That It Was of His Own Free 
Will That He Died: And What Is Meant By 
"He as made obedient even unto death" 
"Wherefore God highly exalted Him" and 
"I came not to do mine own will" and "He 
spared not His own Son" and "Not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt" 


Anselm - It seems to me that you do not rightly distinguish between 
that which He did under the constraint of obedience, and that, 
which being inflicted on Him because he adhered to His obedience, 
He bore without any compulsion to obey. 


Boso - I need that you should explain this more fully. 
Anselm - Why did the Jews persecute Him unto death? 


Boso - For nothing else than that in life and speech He held 
unswervingly to truth and righteousness. 


Anselm - I think it was that, for God demands this from every 
rational creature, and this it owes by obedience. 


Boso - So we are bound to acknowledge. 


Anselm - Thus that Man owed that obedience to God His Father, and 
humanity to Deity: and His Father required it of Plim. 


Boso - That is doubtful to no one. 


Anselm - So here you see what He did to fulfill what obedience 
required of Him. 


Boso - It is true: and I now see what that was which, having brought 
on Himself by persisting in obedience, He likewise bore. For death 
was inflicted on Him because He stood firm in His obedience, and 
He endured it; but how it is that obedience did not require this, I do 


not understand. 


Anselm - Had man never sinned, ought he to suffer death, or should 
God require this of him? 


Boso - According to our belief, neither would man die, nor would it 
be required of him that he should; but I want to hear from you the 
reason of this fact. 


Anselm - That the rational creature was made upright, and for this 
end, that it should be blessed in the enjoyment of God, you do not 
deny? 


Boso - I don't deny it. 


Anselm - But you would never consider it like God to compel him 
whom He had created upright, for bliss, to be miserable for no fault 
of his own? now, for a man to die unwillingly is pitiable. 


Boso - It is clear that if man had not sinned, it had not behooved 
God to require him to die. 


Anselm - Therefore, God did not compel Christ, in whom was no sin, 
to die; but Christ of His own will bore death, not from any 
obligation to give up His life, but on account of the obligation He 
was under to fulfil righteousness, in which He so firmly persevered, 
that He incurred death thereby. But it may be said that the Father 
commanded Him to die, since He did lay on Him a command to do 
that whereby He incurred death. Therefore, as the Father gave Him 
commandment, even so He did, and the cup which He gave Him, 
He drank, and He was made obedient to His Father even unto 
death; and thus He learnt obedience by the things that He suffered 
(that is, to what uttermost degree He should carry His obedience). 
But this word "learned" may be understood in two ways: either as 
meaning "He made others learn," or as is owing that He proved by 
experience that of which He was not ignorant by anticipation. 
Wherefore the same Apostle, when He had said "He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross," added, "wherefore God also hath highly exalted Him, and 
given Him a name which is above every name" (to which is similar 
the saying of David, "He shall drink of the brook in the way;" 


therefore shall He lift up His head). This is not said as though in no 
way He could have attained to that exaltation save by this 
"obedience" unto death, and as though this exaltation were only 
conferred in recompence for this obedience; - for before He had 
thus shown forth His obedience, He Himself said that all things had 
been given to Him of His Father, and that all things that the Father 
had were His; - but because that He Himself, with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, had ordained that He should show forth to the 
world the ineffable height of His omnipotence in no other manner 
save by His death; hence that which was done by means of it only is 
not incongruously said to have been done on account of it. For if we 
intend to do anything, but propose to ourselves to do previously 
something else through which the first shall be effected: when that 
is already done which we choose should come first, if the execution 
then follows of what we designed, it may justly be said to be done 
by means of the other, because that is done on account of which the 
latter was deferred, since it was arranged to be done only after the 
other had taken place. If, suppose, there were a river which I could 
pass either on horseback or in a ship; and I decide to cross it in a 
ship, and thereupon put off crossing because there is no vessel; 
when the ship is ready, if I cross, it may rightly be said of me, "The 
ship was ready, therefore he crossed." And we speak thus, not only 
when we decide to do a thing by means of that which we will shall 
precede, but also when we only decide that it shall take place after 
the other. For if any one postpones taking food because he has not 
yet said mass that day: that having been effected which he wished 
first to do, he may rightly be thus addressed: "Now take food, 
because you have done that on account of which you were putting 
off eating." Much less, therefore, is the expression unsuitable when 
Christ is said to be exalted for that He endured death, by which and 
after which He decreed to be exalted. It may also be understood in 
that way in which the same Lord is said to have increased in 
wisdom and favour with God, not because it was so, but because He 
was as though it were so. Thus He was exalted after, as though it 
were because of His death. Therefore what He says, "I came not to 
do mine own will, but His which sent me," is like this other saying, 
"My doctrine is not Mine," for that which one has not from one's 
self, but from God, should not so much be called one's own as God's. 
But no man derives the truth which he teaches, nor an upright will, 
from himself but from God. Christ therefore came not to do His own 


will, but that of the Father; for the upright will, which He 
possessed, was not from humanity, but from Deity. "God spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all," means only that He 
did not set Him free; many such expressions are found in the Holy 
Scriptures. But where He says, "Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless, not what I will but as Thou wiliest;" and 
"if this cup may not pass away from Me except I drink it, Thy will 
be done:" He means by His "own will" the natural desire for 
preservation, whereby His human flesh shrank from the pain of 
death. But He says "the will of the Father," not for that the Father 
would prefer the death to the life of the Son; but because the Father 
willed not the human race to be restored, unless man should do 
something as great as was that death. Not because He is declaring 
the reason why another could not have done it, doth the Son say 
that the Father willed His death, since He Himself preferred to die 
rather than that the human race should not be saved; as though He 
could say: "Since Thou wiliest not that the reconciliation of the 
world be otherwise accomplished, in this may I say that Thou 
wiliest My death: Thy will be done, that is, let My death take place, 
that the world may be reconciled to Thee." For we often say that a 
person desires something because he does not will something else, 
which if he willed, that which he is said to desire would not take 
place; as when we say he wishes to put out a lamp, who will not 
close the window through which comes the wind that extinguishes 
the lamp. So the Father, in this sense, willed the death of the son, in 
that He would have the world saved no otherwise than by man 
doing this so great deed, as I said before. And the salvation of man 
was so precious to the Son who willed it, that since in no other way 
He could effect it, it behooved Him to die; wherefore He did as His 
Father gave Him commandment, and the cup which His Father gave 
Him, He drank, being obedient even unto death. 


Chapter X - On the Same Points; and How 
They May Rightly be Understood 
Differently 


Anselm - (continuing). It may likewise rightly be understood thus: 
that by that righteous volition, whereby the Son willed to die for 
the salvation of the world, the Father gave Him (but not under 
compulsion) the charge and cup of suffering, and spared Him not, 
but delivered Him up for us, and willed His death; and that the Son 
Himself was obedient unto death, and learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered. But as according to His humanity He had 
not the will to act rightly, from Himself, but from the Father, so 
that will also by which He willed to die that He might do so great 
good, He could not have save from "the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning;" and as the Father, by 
giving the will, is said to draw, so it does not become inconsistent 
when He is asserted to impel. For as the Son says of the Father: "No 
one cometh to Me except the Father draw him" - so He might have 
said, "unless He impel him." In like manner He might have said, "No 
one goes willingly to death for My Name, unless the Father urge or 
draw him." For since by the will every one is drawn or urged to that 
which he unswervingly wills, there is no incongruity in saying that 
God draws, or urges, in giving that will; in which attraction or 
impulse no violence of necessity is understood, but the spontaneous 
and loving adherence of the good will received. If, therefore, it be 
thus impossible to deny that the Father, by giving that will, drew or 
impelled the Son to death, who does not see that in the same way 
He gave Him the command to endure death of His own free will, 
and the cup that He should drink of not unwillingly? And if the Son 
spared not Himself, but is rightly said to have given Himself up for 
us of His own free will, who can deny it to be rightly asserted that 
the Father, from whom He had such a will, spared Him not, but 
delivered Him up, and willed His death? For in this manner, by 
unchangeably and freely adhering to the will He received from the 
Father, was the Son made obedient to it even unto death, and 
learned from the things which He suffered, obedience, that is, what 
a great thing is to be done through obedience. For then there is true 


and free obedience, namely, when the rational creature, not by 
necessity, but freely, adheres to the volition received from God. In 
other ways, also, we may rightly understand the Father to have 
willed the death of the Son, although these might well suffice. For 
as we say that he wills the same as another who carries out that 
other's will in act, so also we say that he wills the same as another 
who does not indeed act out, but approves, the decision of the 
other; as, for instance, when we see some one firmly willing to 
suffer injury, in order that what he strongly desires may be effected, 
although we say that we wish him to suffer that penalty, yet we do 
not will or love his suffering, but the object of his determination. 
And we are accustomed to say of him who can prohibit anything 
and does not do so, that he wills that which he does not prohibit. 
Therefore, since the will of the Son pleased the Father, and He 
prohibited Him neither from willing nor from fulfilling what He 
willed, the Father is rightly asserted to have willed that the Son 
should endure so righteous and useful a death, although He loved 
not that He should suffer. He said that the cup might not pass from 
Him except He drank it, not for that He could not avoid death had 
He so willed, but because, as has been said, it was impossible for 
the world to be saved otherwise; and He indefectibly willed rather 
to suffer death than that the world should not be saved. But He said 
those words that He might teach the human race that it could no 
otherwise be saved than by His death, not that He might show He 
had been in nowise able to avoid death. And whatever else like this 
is said of Him is so to be explained as that He may be believed to 
have died by no necessity, but of His own free will. For He was 
omnipotent: and we read of Him that He was offered up because He 
Himself willed it; and He Himself said: "I lay down My life, and I 
take it again; no one taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again." 
Since, therefore, He does it by His own power and His own will, in 
no sense can He rightly be said to be compelled to do it. 


Boso - Only this, that God should permit Him, however willing, to 
be thus treated, does not appear consistent in such a Father of such 
a Son. 


Anselm - Surely it is most consistent in such a Father to give His 
consent to such a Son, when He wills something laudably for the 


honour of God, and usefully for the salvation of men, which could 
not otherwise have been effected. 


Boso - Let us now turn to this point: how that death can be proved 
to be reasonable and necessary; for otherwise it would appear that 
neither ought the Son to have willed, nor the Father to have insisted 
upon or permitted it. It is asked why God could not save man 
otherwise? or if, when He could, He would not? For it appears to be 
unworthy of God to have saved man in this way; nor is it clear why 
that death would not avail to save mankind. For it is very strange if 
God so delights in or requires the blood of the innocent, that only 
on condition of His death will He, or can He, spare the guilty. 


Anselm - Since you have in this discussion identified yourself with 
those who will believe nothing unless on previous proof, I should 
wish to make with you an agreement, that nothing, not even the 
very least possible insinuation against God shall be granted by us, 
and that no proof, even the slightest (unless contradicted by a 
stronger), shall be rejected. For as the very least inconsistency in 
God is an impossibility as a matter of course, so the slightest proof, 
if not confuted by a stronger, necessarily holds good. 


Boso - In this discussion I accept nothing more willingly than that 
this treaty may be jointly kept by us. 


Anselm - The only subject under discussion is the Incarnation of 
God, and what we believe concerning God made Man. 


Boso - It is so. 


Anselm - Let us, then, suppose that the Incarnation of God, and 
those things which we assert of Him made Man, had never been; 
and let it be agreed upon between us that man was made for 
blessedness, which in this life he cannot have, nor can any one 
attain to it unless he be freed from sins, nor can any man pass 
through this life without sin; and other things faith in which is 
necessary for eternal salvation. 


Boso - So be it; for herein appears nothing unworthy of God or 
impossible to Him. 


Anselm - Thus, unto man is needful remission of sins, that he may 
attain to beatitude. 


Boso - This we all hold. 


Chapter XI - What It Is to Sin; and What to 
Make Satisfaction for Sin 


Anselm - We have therefore to inquire wherefore God remits sins to 
man? and that we may do this the more thoroughly, let us first see 
what it is to sin, and what to make satisfaction for sin. 


Boso - Explanation is your part: attention mine. 


Anselm - If angelic beings, or men, always repaid to God what they 
owe, they would never sin. 


Boso - I do not wish to contradict that. 


Anselm - Thus to sin, is nothing else but not to repay to God one's 
debt. 


Boso - What is the debt we owe to God? 


Anselm - The whole will of a rational creature ought to be subject to 
the will of God. 


Boso - Nothing is more certainly true than this. 


Anselm - This is the debt which angels and men owe to God: paying 
which, none sins; and every one who does not pay it, does sin. This 
is uprightness, or rectitude of will, which constitutes the just or 
upright in heart, that is, in will; this is the sole and whole honour 
which we owe to God, and which God requires from us. Only such a 
will, when it can act, can do works pleasing to God; and when it 
cannot act, it pleases by itself alone, since no work is pleasing 
without it. Whoever renders not unto God this due honour, takes 
away from God that which is His, and does God dishonour: and this 
is sin. Also, as long as he does not repay what he took, he remains 
in fault; nor is it enough only to repay what was abstracted, but he 
ought for the insult done to return more than he took. For as it does 
not suffice, when one injures the health of another, to give him 
back his health, unless he make him some compensation for the 
injury of the suffering he has caused him: so, if one injures another's 


dignity, it is not sufficient that he rehabilitate that dignity, unless 
he restore something to give pleasure to the injured in proportion to 
the injury of dishonour done. And this is also to be noted: that 
when anyone repays what he took unjustly, he ought to give 
somewhat which could not have been required of him had he not 
taken that which was another's. Thus, therefore, each sinner ought 
to repay the honour of which he has robbed God: and this is the 
satisfaction which every sinner ought to make to God. 


Boso - To all this, since we determined to work out the argument, I 
have nothing (although you rather frighten me) to say in 
opposition. 


Chapter XII - Whether It Beseemeth God 
to Remit Sins of His Mercy Alone, Without 
Any Due Ransom Being Paid 


Anselm - Let us go back, and see whether by mercy alone, no 
atonement being made to His honour, it may be fitting for God to 
forgive sins. 


Boso - I cannot see why it should not beseem Him. 


Anselm - Thus to remit, is but this: not to punish sin; and since the 
just treatment of unatoned sin is to punish it: if it be not punished, 
it is unjustly forgiven. 


Boso - What you say is logically true. 


Anselm - But it beseemeth not God to forgive anything in His realm 
illegally. 


Boso - I fear lest I sin if I assert the contrary. 


Anselm - Therefore it beseemeth not God thus to forgive unpunished 
sin. 


Boso - This follows. 


Anselm - And there is somewhat else which follows, if sin be thus 
forgiven unpunished: since the same treatment would at God's 
hands be dealt to sinful and sinless; which is not consistent with 
God. 


Boso - I cannot deny it. 


Anselm - And see this: No one is ignorant that the righteousness of 
men under the law was recompensed by God according to its degree 
with a measure of retribution. 


Boso - So we believe. 


Anselm - But if sin be neither punished nor atoned for, it falls under 
no law. 


Boso - I can understand no otherwise. 


Anselm - Therefore wickedness, if it be forgiven solely on account of 
mercy, is freer than righteousness: which appears extremely 
inconsistent. And the inconsistency further extends to this: that 
transgression gives likeness to God, for like as God is subject to no 
law, so also is it with wickedness. 


Boso - 1am unwilling to oppose your argument. But while God 
enjoins us explicitly to forgive those who sin against us, it does 
appear to be a contradiction that He should enjoin that upon us 
which beseemeth not Himself. 


Anselm - There is no contradiction in this injunction: for we may not 
appropriate what belongs to God alone: now it appertains to no one 
to take vengeance, save to Him who is Lord of all: for when earthly 
powers do this justly, God, by whom they are ordained to this very 
end, Himself does it. 


Boso - You have cleared away the inconsistency which I thought 
existed; but there is somewhat else, to which I want to hear you 
reply. For since God is so free that He is subject to no law, nor to 
the opinion of anyone, and so benign that nothing more benign may 
be sought to be imagined; and since nothing is just or fitting except 
what He wills: it appears strange for us to say that He in nowise 
will, or that He ought not to forgive an injury done to Himself, of 
whom we beg forgiveness even for those which we do to others. 


Anselm - True is that which you state as to His freedom, will, and 
benevolence; but we ought so reasonably to understand these as 
that we may not seem to impugn His dignity. For freedom is only as 
to what is expedient or fitting; nor is that to be called benignity 
which affects anything unworthy of God. And what we say - that 
what He willeth is right and what He doth not will is wrong, is not 
so to be understood, as if, should God will something inconsistent, 
it would be right because He willed it. For it does not follow that if 
God would lie it would be right to lie, but rather that he were not 
God. For no will can ever desire to lie except one in which truth is 


obscured, nay rather which is injured by deserting truth. Therefore, 
when it is said, "If God will to lie:" it is nothing else but "If the 
nature of God be such that He desire to lie," and thereupon it does 
not follow that deceit is right, unless it be so understood as when 
we say, speaking of two impossibilities, that if this is so, so likewise 
is that: and as this is not, so neither is that; for instance, if one were 
to say, "If water be dry, fire is damp;" neither being true, therefore 
it is true to say, "If God wills it, it is right," of such things only as it 
would not be unworthy of God to will. If God wills it should rain, 
then it is right that it should rain: and if He wills any man should be 
slain, it is right he should be slain. Wherefore, if it beseemeth not 
God to do anything unjustly or irregularly, it appertaineth not to 
His freedom, benignity, or will, to forgive, unpunished, the sinner 
who hath not paid to God that of which he robbed Him. 


Boso - You deprive me of everything which I thought I could bring 
forward as an objection. 


Anselm - Will you go further, and see why it would not beseem God 
to act thus? 


Boso - I listen willingly to whatever you say. 


Chapter XIII - That in the Course of Things 
Nothing is Less to be Tolerated than that 
the Creature Should Deprive His Creator 
of Due Honour, and Not Repay What He 
Has Taken 


Anselm - In the ordinary course of things, nothing is more 
intolerable than that a creature should deprive his Creator of due 
honour, and not repay that of which he deprives Him. 


Boso - Nothing can be plainer than this. 


Anselm - But nothing is more unjustly allowed than that, than which 
nothing is less to be tolerated. 


Boso - Neither is this obscure. 


Anselm - Then I think that you will not assert that God ought to 
allow that than which nothing is more unjustly tolerated; as that a 
creature should not give back to God what he takes from Him. 


Boso - By no means; I see it is completely to be denied. 


Anselm - Then, if there be nothing greater or better than God, 
nothing is more just than that which subserves His honour in the 
disposition of all things; that is, perfect justice, which is no other 
than God Himself. 


Boso - Than this also, nothing is plainer. 


Anselm - Then, God upholds nothing more justly than He doth the 
honour of His own dignity. 


Boso - I must grant it. 


Anselm - Doth it appear to you that He upholds it completely, if He 
permits it so to be taken away from Him, that neither is He repaid, 
nor "doth He punish the withholder thereof." 


Boso - I dare not say so. 


Anselm - It is therefore necessary that either the honour abstracted 
shall be restored, or punishment shall follow; otherwise, God were 
either unjust to Himself, or were powerless for either, which it is a 
shame even to imagine. 


Boso - I perceive that nothing can be more reasonably argued. 


Chapter XIV - In What Way the 
Punishment of the Sinner Gives Honour to 
God 


Boso - But I should like to learn from you whether the sinner's 
punishment gives God honour, or how it can be any honour to God. 
For if the sinner's punishment redound not to God's honour, when 
the sinner pays not what he owed, but is punished, God loses His 
honour irretrievably, which appears contrary to what has been said. 


Anselm - It is impossible that God should lose the honour due to 
Him; either the sinner freely pays what he owes, or God receives it 
from an unwilling giver. For either man spontaneously of his own 
free will yields due submission to God (whether by not sinning, or 
by satisfying for his sin), or God subjects him unwillingly by 
compulsion, and thus declares Himself to be his Lord, which no 
man himself refuses willingly to own. Wherein it is to be noticed 
that as man by sin takes what belongs to God, so God in punishing 
takes away that which is man's own. For not only that which he 
already possesses is said to belong to anyone, but that also which it 
is in his power to have. Since therefore man was so created as to be 
able to attain to bliss if he had not sinned, when, on account of sin, 
he is deprived of bliss and of all good, he repays of his own, 
however unwillingly, that which he took; because, granting that 
God does not transfer to the service of His convenience what He 
takes away, as a man does money from another, yet He does 
convert it to His own use in that it is used for His honour by the 
very fact that it is taken away. By taking it away He proves that the 
sinner and all the sinner possesses are subject to Himself. 


Chapter XV - Whether God Would Suffer 
His Honour to be Profaned even in the 
Very Least 


Boso - Agreed. But there is yet something more to which I demand 
your reply. For if God, as you prove, ought to protect His own 
honour, why doth He suffer it to be profaned, even be it ever so 
little? For that which is suffered to be injured in any way is not 
entirely, perfectly, guarded. 


Anselm - It is not possible for anything to add to or to diminish the 
honour of God, in so far as it appertains to Himself. For that same 
honour of His is incorruptible, and in no way mutable. But when 
any creature follows its own course, as it were, marked out for it, 
whether in the natural or rational order, it is said to obey God and 
to honour Him; and this applies chiefly to that creature rational by 
nature, to whom it is given to understand that which it ought to do. 
When this creature wills what he should, he honours God; not 
because he gives God anything, but because he freely yields himself 
to the will and decision of God, and preserves as far as in him lies 
his place in the universal order, and the beauty of that universe. But 
when he does not will what he ought, he dishonours God, so far as 
in him lies, since he submits not himself freely to God's direction, 
and, as far as he can, perturbs the order and beauty of the universe, 
even though he in no way can injure or lower the power or dignity 
of God. Now, if those things which are enclosed in the circle of the 
sky were to wish not to be beneath the sky, or to get away from 
under the sky, they could by no means get anywhere but under the 
sky, nor fly from the sky, save by approaching it. For wherever, 
whence, and whither they might go, they would be under the sky, 
and the more they removed from one part thereof, the more they 
would approach to the other part. Therefore, should any man or 
bad angel be unwilling to be subject to the divine will and rule, yet 
he cannot escape from it; for, trying to flee from under the Will that 
commands, he rushes under the Will that punishes. And if you ask 
by what road he passes? it is but under the permissive Will; and his 
perverse will and action even are turned aside by the highest 
Wisdom into the pre-ordained order and symmetry of the universe. 


That spontaneous satisfaction for perversity, or that exaction of 
penalty from one refusing satisfaction (this excepted, that God 
brings good out of evil in many ways), have their own place, and a 
beauty of order in the same universe. If Divine Wisdom did not add 
this when perversity attempts to disturb the regular order of things, 
there would be caused in that universe, which God should rule, a 
certain deformity from this violated symmetry of its order, and God 
would seem to fail in His government. Which two consequences, 
being inconsistencies, are therefore impossibilities, and hence it is 
necessary that all sin be followed by satisfaction or penalty. 


Boso - You have satisfied my objection. 


Anselm - Therefore it is clearly shown that God, considered in 
Himself, can be honoured or dishonoured by no one; but as far as in 
him lies anyone seems to do this when he yields his will to God, or 
withdraws from Him. 


Boso - I don't know what I could say against that. 
Anselm - I will add something more. 


Boso - Speak on, until I become weary of listening. 


Chapter XVI - The Reason Why from 
Among Mankind Must Be Replaced the 
Number of Angels Who Fell 


Anselm - It is certain that God proposed to replace the number of 
angels who had fallen from that humanity which He had created 
sinless. 


Boso - We believe this; but I should like to have some reason for it. 


Anselm - You mistake me; we only proposed to treat of the 
Incarnation of God; and you are interposing other questions. 


Boso - Be not angry, "for God loveth a cheerful giver;" now no one 
more clearly proves himself to be giving cheerfully that which he 
promised than he who gives more than he promised; tell me, 
therefore, freely what I ask. 


Anselm - It cannot be doubted but that the rational nature which 
either is blessed, or to be blessed, with the contemplation of God, 
was foreknown by God to consist in a certain right and perfect 
number of individuals, so that this number may not rightly be 

either more or less. For either God knoweth not of what number 
they should consist, which is false, or, He fixes it at that number 
which He sees to be most suitable. Wherefore those angels who fell 
were either made for the purpose of being of that number, or, 
because being beyond the number, they could not persevere, they of 
necessity fell, which it is absurd to suppose. 


Boso - What you say is a plain truth. 


Anselm - Wherefore, then, since they were to be so many in number, 
either that number is to be made up as a matter of necessity, or that 
rational nature will exist in an imperfect number of individuals, 
which was foreknown to be in a perfect one: which cannot be. 


Boso - Doubtless they must be replaced. 


Anselm - Then it is necessary they should be replaced from 


humanity, since there is no other nature whence they can be 
replaced. 


Chapter XVII - That Other Angels Could 
Note Be Put in the Place of Those 


Anselm - When you see the difficulty of our reconciliation, you will 
understand the impossibility of their restoration. But other angels 
cannot be put in their place for this reason (to be silent as to how 
this seems contrary to the perfection of the first creation), because 
they ought not to be put there unless they could be such as those 
would have been had they not sinned, since they would have 
persevered without any knowledge of a punishment for sin; which, 
after their fall, would be impossible for others, who should be put 
in their place. For they are not equally praiseworthy who, the one 
knowing naught of a punishment for sin, and the other always 
considering it as eternal, both stand firm in the truth. P'or it is 
never to be thought that the good angels were strengthened by the 
fall of the bad, but rather by their own merits. For exactly as if the 
good had sinned with the bad, they would have been condemned 
together; so the wicked, had they stood firm with the good, would 
have been equally strengthened. In fact, if some of them were not to 
have been made firm except by the fall of others, either none would 
ever have been established, or the fall of some one, who would be 
punished for the strengthening of the others, was necessary; both 
which are absurd. Those, therefore, who stood firm were 
established in the same way in which all would equally have been 
established had they stood firm; as I showed, as well as I could, 
where I discussed the question as to why God did not give the devil 
perseverance. 


Boso - You have proved that the wicked angels must be replaced by 
humanity; and it is plain, on this account, that the elect of mankind 
will not be fewer in number than are the condemned angels. But 
whether they will be more, show, if you can. 


Chapter XVIII - Whether the Saints will be 
More in Number than are the Lost Angels 


Anselm - If the angels, before some of them fell, were perfect in 
what we spoke of, i.e., number, men were made but to replace the 
lost angels; and the answer is clear, that the saints will not be more 
than are those. But if that number did not consist in all those 
angels, it has to be completed from mankind; both the number that 
perished and the number that before were wanting will have to be 
furnished by humanity, and the saints will be more than the false 
angels; and thus we will say that mankind was not created only to 
replace the diminished, but also to perfect the uncompleted 
number. 


Boso - Which is the rather to be held? - that the angels were at the 
first created perfect in number, or not? 


Anselm - I will tell you how it appears to me. 
Boso - I can require no more of you than that 


Anselm - If man was created after the fall of the evil angels, as some 
understand from Genesis, I do not see how by this I can understand 
either alternative fully. But it may (as I think) be, that the angels 
were at first perfect in number, and that man was created 
afterwards in order to replenish their diminished number; and it 
may be that they were not perfect in number, because God deferred, 
as He still defers, filling up that number, being about to make 
humanity in His own good time. Whence He would, in this way 
alone, either perfect the number which was not yet completed, or, 
even if it were diminished, restore it. But if the whole creation were 
made at once, and those "days" wherein Moses appears to say this 
world was made not all at once, are to be understood differently 
from the days as we now see them, in the which we live, I am 
unable to understand how the angels were made in that perfect 
number. For had it been thus, it seems to me that either some men 
or some angels would have been destined to fall of necessity, else 
would there have been more in that celestial kingdom than the 
symmetry of that perfect number would require. If, therefore, all 


things were made at once, the angels and the first human beings 
would seem to have been imperfect in number in this way, that 
from humanity should no angel fall, the number wanting would 
merely be supplied, and should any perish, that which had fallen 
should be replaced. And God might, so to speak, excuse human 
nature, which was the weaker, and confound the devil should he 
impute his fall to the weakness of his nature when the weaker had 
stood firm; and, if this latter did fall, much more would God defend 
it against the devil and against itself, when it, created much the 
weaker, and mortal, should ascend in the elect so much the higher 
than thither whence the devil had fallen, as the good angels, 
equality with whom was due to it, had risen after the downfall of 
the bad, they having persevered. From these reasonings it rather 
seems to me most probable that the angels were not of that perfect 
number wherein should be completed that celestial kingdom: for if 
man were created at the same time as the angels, this were possible; 
and if both were created together (as is much the most commonly 
thought, seeing that it is written, "qui vivit in eternum, creavit 
omnia simul"), it appears to be necessary. But if the perfection of 
the created universe is not to be understood as consisting so much 
in the number of individuals as in the number of natures, it 
becomes necessary to look upon human nature as created either as 
the complement of that perfection, or as being superfluous, which 
we dare not assert of the nature of the very least little worm. 
Wherefore, it is made for itself, and not only for replacing 
individuals of another nature. Whence it is plain that even had no 
single angel fallen, mankind would have had their place in the 
celestial kingdom. It follows also, that of the angels, before any of 
them fell, there was not that perfect number; otherwise it was 
necessary that either men or some angels should fall, since beyond 
the perfect number not one could remain there. 


Boso - You have certainly proved something. 


Anselm - There is yet another reason, as it appears to me, which not 
a little favours that opinion which holds that the angels were not 
made perfect in number. 


Boso - Express it. 


Anselm - If the angels were made in that perfect number, and man 


were made for no other purpose but to replace the lost angels, it is 
clear that unless some angels had fallen from that blessedness, men 
could not rise to it. 


Boso - That is certain. 


Anselm - But if any would or should say, that the elect of mankind 
will rejoice as much at the perdition the angels as they will in their 
own beatification, since doubtless the latter would not have been, 
without the former: how could they be defended from the 
accusation of this perverted rejoicing? or how can we say that the 
angels who fell can be replaced from mankind, if it be true that had 
those not fallen, these would have remained without that fault, that 
is, without rejoicing at the fall of others? but that without that fault 
these could not be beatified? For, on the contrary, how can they be 
beatified with this imperfection? Therefore, by what boldness shall 
we assert that God either would or could not effect this restoration 
without that defect? 


Boso - Is it not like the case of the Gentiles, who were called to the 
faith because the Jews rejected it? 


Anselm - No; for if all the Jews had believed, yet would the Gentiles 
have been called in, since "in every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted in Him." But since the Jews 
contemned the Apostles, that was the occasion of their turning to 
the Gentiles. 


Boso - I see no way by which I can oppose this. 


Anselm - Whence, think you, can arise that strange joy in another's 
fall? 


Boso - Whence, save that each and every one will be sure that 
where he is he nowise could be, had not another fallen from thence. 


Anselm - Then, if no one possessed this certitude, there would be 
naught wherefore any should rejoice at the loss of another? 


Boso - So it would appear. 


Anselm - You do not think anyone of them would have this 


conviction, if they should be far more in number than those who 
fell? 


Boso - In no way can I think they would have, or ought to have, this 
certitude. For how could anyone know whether it were for the 
restoration of what was diminished, or for the completion of that 
which was not yet perfect, that he was made one of that number 
constituting the kingdom? But all will be certain that they were 
made for the perfecting of that state. 


Anselm - Therefore, if they are more in number than the wicked 
angels, no one could know, or ought to know, that he was included 
in that number only on account of the fall of another. 


Boso - It is true. 


Anselm - Therefore, no one will have any occasion wherefore he 
should rejoice over the perdition of another. 


Boso - This also follows. 


Anselm - Since, therefore, we may perceive that if the number of 
elect among mankind were to be greater than that of the wicked 
angels, there would not ensue that incongruity, which necessarily 
must follow if the number were not greater; and since it is 
impossible that there should be any incongruity in that kingdom, it 
seems to be necessary that the angels were not made perfect in 
number, and that the glorified ones from among mankind will be 
more numerous than the unhappy angels. 


Boso - I see not any reason for denying this. 


Anselm - I think that another reason may be given for the same 
opinion. 


Boso - You ought to express that also. 


Anselm - We believe that this bodily frame of the world shall be 
made new again, and that, for the better; and that this shall neither 
take place until the number of the elect among mankind shall be 
completed and that blessed kingdom be perfected, nor be postponed 
after its perfection is attained. Whence it may be deduced that God 


had from the beginning proposed to accomplish both together; so 
that the lower nature which could not perceive God, should by no 
means be perfected before the higher which was to enjoy God; and 
being changed for the better should rejoice, as it were, in its own 
way in the perfection of the greater; so that every creature exulting 
in its Creator and itself over its so glorious and wondrous 
consummation, shall, each after its own manner, eternally rejoice 
together, seeing that what the will freely does in the rational 
creature, that the inanimate creation may show forth naturally by 
the ordinance of God. For we are in the habit of rejoicing together 
at the exaltation of our ancestors, as when on the birthdays of the 
Saints we delight ourselves with festive exultation, being joyful 
because of their glory. Which opinion seems to be further Supported 
by this: that had not Adam sinned, God would yet defer to perfect 
that kingdom until the number which He required being completed 
from among men, those very men should be transfigured as to their 
bodies with (if I may so speak) immortal immortality. Certainly 
they had in paradise a kind of immortality, that is, the power of not 
dying; but that capability was not undying, since man was able to 
die, whereas it is manifest these blessed ones cannot die. But if it be 
thus, namely, that God from the beginning had designed to bring 
that rational and blessed kingdom and this terrene irrational world 
to perfection together, it would seem either that that kingdom was 
not complete in the number of angels before the fall of the bad, but 
that God was waiting for it to be completed when the material 
substance of the world should be changed for the better; or, that if 
it were perfect in number, it was not perfect in security, and that its 
establishment was to be deferred, even though not one among the 
number had sinned, until that renewal of the world for which we 
look; or, that if that ratification were not to be put off longer, the 
terrestrial transformation was to be hastened, that that confirmation 
might take place with it. But to say that God should have resolved 
at once to renew the world recently created, and to destroy those 
things which will not exist after that renewal, in their very 
beginning, before it had yet appeared why they had been made, is 
totally unreasonable. It follows, therefore, that the angels were not 
of that perfection in number as that their confirmation might not 
long be deferred, wherefore the renewal of the world would have to 
take place at once, which would not have been fitting. But then 
again, that God should have willed to postpone that same 


confirmation of the angels until the future renovation of the world 
seems inconsistent, especially as He had effected it so quickly in 
some of them; and as it might be thought, when the first human 
beings sinned, that had they not sinned, He would have done the 
same for them as He did for the angels who persevered. For 
although they might not have been raised to that equality with 
angels to which men were to attain when the number of those who 
were to be exalted had been completed, it yet appears that had they 
conquered in that righteousness wherein they were, so as not to 
have fallen when tempted, they, with all their posterity, would have 
been so established as for the future to be unable to sin: in like 
manner as, since being overcome, they did sin, they were so 
weakened as that, so far as in themselves lies, they cannot be free 
from sin. For who would dare to say that sin should have more 
power to bind in slavery man consenting to it on the first 
persuasion, than righteousness would have had to confirm him in 
liberty, had he adhered to righteousness in that same temptation? 
For in like manner as, since the whole human race was in the first 
parents, it all was vanquished in them, so as to be prone to sin 
(except that one Man, whom God, as He knew how to form Him of 
a virgin without seed of man, so knew how to keep Him apart from 
the sin of Adam), so in them would the whole race have conquered 
had they not sinned. Therefore there remains only this opinion: that 
the heavenly kingdom was not completed in that first number of 
angels, but was to be filled up from among mankind. Which being 
granted, it will follow that greater will be the number of the elect of 
mankind than was that of the fallen angels. 


Boso - What you say appears to me very reasonable; but how shall 
we explain what we read of God, "He set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of Israel"? (Deuteronomy 
32:8), which, since by "children of Israel" is understood "angels of 
God," is interpreted to mean that according to the number of good 
angels we may reckon the number of elect human beings. 


Anselm - This is not contrary to the previously expressed opinion, if 
it be not certain that as many angels fell as remained firm. For if the 
elect angels be more in number than the reprobate, and it be 
necessary that the elect of mankind should replace the fallen angels, 
it might happen that the good angels were equal in number to the 


saints, and thus the just men would be more in number than the 
fallen angels. But remember the condition under which I began to 
answer your question, i.e., that should I say anything which a 
higher authority does not confirm, it shall not (although it should 
appear to be reasonably proved) be received with any greater 
certitude than that so it appears to me in the meantime, until God 
shall reveal to me better in some way. For of this I am sure, that if I 
say anything which Holy Scripture undoubtedly contradicts, it is 
false; nor will I hold to it, when I am once aware thereof. But if in 
those questions thereon various opinions may be held without 
danger, such as the one which we are now discussing (for if we 
know not whether more men are to be saved than angels were lost, 
or not, and think there may be more of one than of the other, I do 
not think there is here any spiritual danger) - if, I say, in questions 
of this kind we so expound the divine sayings as that they may 
appear to favour various opinions, and there is nowhere discovered 
anything which shall decide what ought indubitably to be held, I do 
not consider I ought to be blamed. But that which you quoted, "He 
set the bounds of the people," or "nations," "according to the 
number of the angels of God," which in another translation reads, 
"according to the numbers of the children of Israel:" since both 
translations signify either the same, or differing yet unopposed 
assertions, it is to be understood, as, that by "angels of God" and by 
"children of Israel" are meant good angels only, or elect men only, 
or angels and also elect men, that is, the whole of that celestial 
kingdom. Either by "angels of God" holy angels only, and by 
"children of Israel" only justified men, or only angels by "children of 
Israel," and only justified men by "angels of God." If good angels 
only are signified by both, it is the same as if "angels of God" only 
were meant; but if the whole celestial kingdom is meant, then this 
is the sense: that "the nations," i.e., the multitude of the elect among 
mankind, shall continue to be adopted, or that the nations shall 
exist in this world, until, from among predestined human beings, 
the number of those citizens, as yet imperfect, shall be completed. 
But I do not see why only angels, or angels and holy men together, 
are to be understood by "children of Israel." It is not strange to call 
saints "children of Israel" or "sons of Abraham," who may rightly be 
called also angels of God, because they imitate the angelic life, and 
likeness and equality to the angels are promised to them in heaven; 
and since all who live righteously are angels of God. Whence also 


they are called confessors or martyrs; but he who confesses and 
bears witness to the truth is a messenger of God - that is, an angel. 
And if a bad man be called a devil, as God saith of Judah, because 
of the resemblance in malignity, why may not a good man be also 
called an angel on account of his imitation of angelic uprightness? 
Therefore we may, as I think, say that God "set the limits of the 
people according to the number" of the elect among mankind, since 
the nations will exist, and there will continue to be multiplication of 
human beings in this world until the number of those same elect 
men shall be completed; and that being filled up, the generation of 
men into this life will cease. But if by "angels of God" we 
understand only holy angels, and by "children of Israel" just men 
only, it may be understood in two ways - namely, that God "set the 
limits of the nations according to the number of the angels of God," 
either because so much people, that is, so many human beings, shall 
be adopted as there are holy angels of God, or because the nations 
shall endure until the number of the angels of God shall be 
completed from among men. As far as I can see, this can be 
explained in one way only: "He set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of Israel," that is, because 
(as was said above) nations shall endure so long in this world until 
the number of the saints shall be completed. And from either 
interpretation it is concluded that as many men will be admitted as 
there remained angels. Whence, however, it does not follow 
although the fallen angels are to be replaced from among men that 
as many angels fell as persevered. Should, however, this be still 
asserted: yet, however, those arguments laid down above may be 
estimated, it will still be found that they seem to show that the 
angels, before any one of them fell, were not of a certain perfect 
number, as I said before, and that more men are to be saved than 
there are bad angels. 


Boso - I do not regret having obliged you to say these things about 
the angels, for it has not been done in vain. Now, return to that 
from which we digressed. 


Chapter XIX - That Mankind Cannot be 
Saved Without Satisfaction for Sin 


Anselm - It is well known that God determined to replace the angels 
who had fallen, from the ranks of humanity. 


Boso - It is certain. 


Anselm - Men ought, then, to be such in that celestial kingdom, 
being taken into it instead of angels, as those were to have been in 
whose place they are, that is, they ought to be like the good angels; 
otherwise, they who fell will not have been replaced, and it would 
follow that God either could not bring to perfection the good which 
He began, or will have repented of having begun so great a good; 
which suppositions are both absurd. 


Boso - Truly it behooves men to be equal to the good angels. 
Anselm - Think you the good angels ever sinned? 
Boso - No. 


Anselm - Can you think that a man who has sometimes sinned, nor 
ever made reparation to God for his sin, but only been forgiven 
unpunished, can be equal to an angel who has never sinned? 


Boso - I may conceive and express these words: but I can no more 
think the opinion they enshrine, than I can understand falsehood to 
be truth. 


Anselm - It is therefore not consistent with God to take sinful man 
without reparation made, in place of the fallen angels; for truth will 
not endure his being raised to an equality with the good. 


Boso - The argument makes this plain. 


Anselm - Then (not taking into consideration that he is to be equal 
to the angels), consider man by himself, whether God ought to 
advance him to that bliss, or to such as he had before he sinned. 


Boso - Say you what strikes you, and I will discuss it as well as I 
can. 


Anselm - Let us suppose a rich man holding in his hand a precious 
pearl, which no pollution has ever touched, and which no other can 
take out of his hand unless he allows this; and that he is intending 
to lay it up in his treasury, where are his dearest and most precious 
possessions. 


Boso - | am thinking of it as though it were a reality. 


Anselm - What if he suffers that same pearl to be jerked by some 
envious person out of his hand into the mud, when he might 
prevent this; and then, picking it out of the mud, puts it away dirty, 
unwashed, into some clean and special repository, meaning to keep 
it thus in future? Think you he is wise? 


Boso - How can I think so, for would it not be much better were he 
to hold and keep his pearl clean, than dirty? 


Anselm - And would not God do likewise, He who was keeping man 
without sin, equal to angels in paradise, as in His own grasp, and 
permitted that the devil, inflamed with envy, should cast him (he 
indeed consenting) into the mire of sin? Would not God, I say, act 
ill likewise, were He to take back man, stained with the pollution of 
sin, uncleansed, that is, without any satisfaction, into paradise 
again, whence he had been ejected? 


Boso - The resemblance, were God to do this, I dare not deny; and, 
therefore, I do not assert that He can do so. But it would appear 
that He either had not been able to carry out what He had 
proposed, or that He had repented of His good intention: neither of 
which alternatives can be predicated of God. 


Anselm - Therefore hold thou most firmly, that without satisfaction - 
that is, without the spontaneous payment of the debt - neither can 
God release the sinner unpunished, nor the sinner attain to such 
bliss as he enjoyed before his sin; not in that way could man be 
restored to what he was before sinning. 


Boso - I cannot controvert your general argument. But what is this, 


which we say to God: "Forgive us our debts"? and all nations pray to 
God, believing He will forgive their sins? For if we have paid that 
which we owe, why do we pray for its remission? Is God so unjust 
as to exact for the second time that which has been paid? But if we 
have not paid, why pray we in vain that He will do that which, as it 
would be inconsistent, He cannot do? 


Anselm - He who hath not paid saith in vain, "forgive;" while he who 
hath paid, prays thus, because his supplication is itself a part of the 
payment; for God owes nothing to anyone, every creature being His 
debtor, and therefore it is not well for man to act as equal towards 
equal. However, it is not needful to answer you now on this point; 
when you understand why Christ died, perchance you will see for 
yourself that about which you now inquire. 


Boso - For the present, what you have answered on this point 
suffices me. For that no man can, in sin, attain to bliss, or be freed 
from sin, unless he restores that which, by sinning, he abstracted, 
you have so plainly proved, that I could not doubt, even did I wish 
to do so. 


Chapter XX - That the Satisfaction Should 
be Proportionate to the Transgression, 
Nor Can Man Make It for Himself 


Anselm - Nor will you, I think, doubt as to this also: that the amends 
must be in proportion to the offence. 


Boso - Otherwise would sin remain in some measure unsubdued, 
which cannot be, if God leaves nothing independent in His 
kingdom. This, however, is taken for granted, since the smallest 
inconsistency is impossible to God. 


Anselm - Now tell me, what will you offer to God in satisfaction for 
your sin? 


Boso - Penitence, a contrite and humbled heart, fastings, and many 
bodily labours, and mercy in giving and forgiving, and obedience. 


Anselm - In all these, what do you give to God? 


Boso - Do I not honour God when, for fear and love of Him, in 
contrition of heart, I reject temporal happiness, tread under foot in 
fasting and toil the delights and peace of this life, am liberal in 
giving and remitting of my possessions and my dues, and subject 
myself to Him in obedience? 


Anselm - When you render to God something which you owe to 
Him, even had you not sinned, you should not set it against the 
debt which you owe on account of your sin: now all these things 
which you have mentioned, you owe to God. For in this mortal life, 
so great should be the love and (to which belongeth prayer) the 
desire of attaining to that for which you were made, and the grief 
because you have not yet got so far, and the fear lest you never 
should attain to it, that you ought to feel no gladness save in those 
things which give you either help towards, or hope of, that 
attainment. For you cannot deserve to have that which you do not 
love and desire in proportion to what it is, and on account of which, 
because you have it not as yet, and still run so great a risk as to 


whether you will get it or not, you do not grieve. With which is also 
connected the fleeing from worldly peace and pleasures, which call 
the soul back from that true rest and pleasure, except in so far as 
you know they may aid you in reaching that after which you are 
straining. That giving you must also consider that you do as under 
an obligation, for you understand, that what you give you have not 
from yourself, but from Him whose servants are both you and him 
to whom you give: and nature teaches you to do to your fellow- 
servant, that is one man to another, that which you would have 
another do to you; and therefore he who will not give what he has, 
ought not to accept what he has not. As to forgiving, I say briefly 
that vengeance (as we said before) in no way can belong to you; for 
neither are you your own, nor is he who injured you, yours or his 
own; you are both servants of one God, made by Him out of 
nothing, and if you revenge yourself on your fellow-servant, you 
arrogantly assume over him a jurisdiction which belongs only to the 
God and Judge of all. Thus, in your obedience, what do you give to 
God which you do not owe to Him at whose call you are bound to 
render up all you are, all you have, and all you can do? 


Boso - Nothing of all these dare I assert that I give to God, since I 
owe them all to Him. 


Anselm - Then what will you offer to God in amends for your sin? 


Boso - If 1 owe to Him myself and all I am capable of, even if I sin 
not at all, I have nothing which I can give in amends for sin. 


Anselm - What will therefore become of you? How can you be 
saved? 


Boso - When I consider your arguments, I see not how. But if I fall 
back upon my faith - in Christian faith, "which worketh by love" - I 
hope I may be saved; and because we read, that if the wicked man 
shall turn away from his wickedness and do righteousness, all his 
wickedness shall be forgotten. 


Anselm - This is only said of those who either expected Christ before 
He came, or believe in Him now that He has come. But we assumed 
a position as though Christ had never been, nor the Christian faith 
ever existed, when we proposed to inquire by the light of reason 


alone whether His coming for the salvation of men were necessary. 
Boso - We did so. 
Anselm - By reason alone let us therefore proceed. 


Boso - Although you are leading me into some perplexity, yet I 
much desire that you would proceed as you have begun. 


Chapter XXI - What is the Gravity of Sin 


Anselm - Let us suppose that you do not owe all those things which 
you just now brought forward, and that you can therefore pay them 
in amends for sin; and then let us see whether they could suffice to 
make satisfaction for one sin, however small, when that one act is 
considered as opposed to the will of God. 


Boso - Did I not hear you bring this forward as a question, I should 
consider that one movement of compunction would cleanse me 
from that sin. 


Anselm - You have not yet considered the exceeding gravity of sin. 
Boso - Bring it sensibly home to me now. 


Anselm - If you found yourself in the presence of God, and some one 
said to you, "Look there;" and God said on the contrary, "I will that 
you on no account look;" - ask your own heart what there is among 
all things that are, for which you should against God's will give that 
look? 


Boso - I can find nothing for the sake whereof I should do that; 
unless I happened to be placed in such a strait that I must needs 
commit, either that, or a greater sin. 


Anselm - Put aside that necessity, and consider this one sin only: 
whether you may commit it in order to save yourself. 


Boso - I plainly see that I cannot. 


Anselm - Not to try you at too great length: how, if it were 
necessary, that either the whole world, and whatever is not God, 
should perish and return to nothingness, or that you should do so 
small an action against the will of God? 


Boso - When I consider the action in itself, I see that it is a very 
slight one; but when I enter fully into what it is when done against 
the will of God, I see that it is something very serious, and above 
comparison with any loss whatsoever; but we sometimes act against 


the will of another, and that not reprehensibly, so that his interests 
are served, which afterwards pleases him against whose very will 
we did it. 


Anselm - This is done to a man who sometimes does not understand 
what is useful to himself, or cannot replace what he has lost; but 
God has need of nothing, and as He has made all things, could, if 
they perished, replace them. 


Boso - | am constrained to own, that not even in order to preserve 
all creation ought I to do anything against the will of God. 


Anselm - How, if there were many worlds full of created things, like 
this one? 


Boso - Were they multiplied to infinity, and displayed in likewise 
before me, I should answer precisely the same. 


Anselm - You can do nothing better; but consider also, if it should 
happen that you did against God's will give that glance: what 
amends could you make for that sin? 


Boso - I have nothing greater than what I mentioned just now. 


Anselm - Thus gravely do we sin every time we knowingly do 
anything, however small, against the will of God: since we are ever 
in His sight, and He Himself always forbids us to sin. 


Boso - By what I hear, we live in very great peril. 
Anselm - It is plain that God demands proportionate satisfaction. 
Boso - I cannot deny it. 


Anselm - You do not therefore make amends unless you repay 
something greater than is that for which you ought not to have 
committed the sin. 


Boso - I see, both that reason so requires, and also that it is 
altogether impossible. 


Anselm - And God cannot, because He should not raise to beatitude 


anyone who is to any extent a debtor for sin. 
Boso - This decision is very grievous. 


Anselm - Now listen to another reason why it is not less difficult for 
man to be reconciled to God. 


Boso - Unless faith consoled me, this alone would drive me to 
despair. 


Anselm - Still, hear me. 


Boso - Speak on. 


Chapter XXII - How Man Insulted God 
When He Let Himself Be Conquered by 
the Devil; for Which He Cannot Make 
Satisfaction 


Anselm - Man, created innocent and placed in paradise, was, as it 
were, stationed between God and the devil, that he might conquer 
the devil by not consenting to his persuasions to sin, for the 
vindication and honour of God, and to the confusion of the devil, 
had he, the weaker, on earth, not sinned when tempted by the same 
devil, who being the stronger had sinned, in heaven, without being 
tempted; now, when man could easily have done this, he being 
coerced by no power, voluntarily suffered himself to be overcome 
by persuasion alone at the will of the devil and against the will and 
honour of God. 


Boso - What are you aiming at? 


Anselm - Point out yourself, whether it be not against the honour of 
God that man should be reconciled to Him after the scandal of this 
insult caused to God, unless he should first have honoured God by 
conquering the devil, in like manner as, being vanquished by the 
devil, he had dishonoured God. But the victory should be such that 
whereas when strong and immortal in power he consented easily to 
the devil and sinned, whence he justly incurred the penalty of 
mortality; so when mortal and weak as he had made himself he 
should through the agony of death so conquer the devil as to be 
himself perfectly sinless; which he cannot do so long as by the 
wound of the first transgression he is conceived and born in sin. 


Boso - I assert again both that reason proves what you say, and that 
this is impossible. 


Anselm - Yet further, grant one more thing, without which man may 
not justly be reconciled, and which is no less impossible. 


Boso - You have already laid down for us so much we ought to do, 
that whatever you may add thereto cannot cause me further dread. 


Anselm - Listen, though. 


Boso - am attending. 


Chapter XXIII - What Man, by Sinning, 
Takes Away from God, Which He is 
Unable to Repay 


Anselm - What did man take away from God, when he allowed 
himself to be conquered by the devil? 


Boso - Do you answer that, for I know not what he could have 
added to those injuries which you have already declared. 


Anselm - Did he not deprive God of whatever He had proposed to 
make of human nature? 


Boso - It cannot be denied. 


Anselm - Look at the matter in the light of strict justice, and judge 
according to that, whether man can make unto God an adequate 
satisfaction for sin, unless he restores by vanquishing the devil, that 
very same thing which he took from God by allowing the devil to 
conquer himself; so that, in the same manner as by his being 
vanquished, the devil seized, and God lost, that which belonged to 
God, now by this other fact of man's being victorious, the devil may 
lose, and God may regain His own. 


Boso - Nothing more strictly logical or just can be imagined. 
Anselm - Do you think that the Just One could violate this justice? 
Boso - I dare not think about it. 


Anselm - Therefore, by no man should or can man receive from God 
that which God intended to give him, unless he restores to God all 
which he took away from God; so that, as God lost by him, so by 
him should God recover what was lost. Which cannot otherwise be 
done, except that as in the vanquished the entire nature of man was 
corrupted and as it were leavened by sin, in which God selects no 
one to fill up the number of that celestial kingdom, so by the victor 
as many men shall be justified from sin, as are needed to fulfil that 
number for the completion of which man was created. But in 


nowise could this be done by sinful man, since no sinner is able to 
justify another. 


Boso - There can be nothing more just; and there is nothing more 
impossible; but from all this, both God's mercy and man's hope 
appear to perish, so far as regards that beatitude for which man was 
made. 


Anselm - Wait a little longer. 


Boso - What more have you to say? 


Chapter XXIV - That So Long As Man 
Repays Not to God that Which He Owes, 
He Cannot be Made Blessed; Nor is He 
Excused by His Want of Ability 


Anselm - If a man is called dishonest who does not pay another man 
what he owes him, much more is he wanting in integrity who does 
not repay to God what he owes to God. 


Boso - If he can pay, and will not, certainly he is dishonest. But if he 
cannot, how is he dishonest? 


Anselm - Perchance if there be in himself no cause for that inability, 
it may be somewhat excused. But if there be faultiness in that very 
want of power, as it does not lighten the sin, so it does not excuse 
the failure to pay the debt. For if anyone sets his servant a task, and 
enjoins him not to throw himself into a pitfall which he points out 
to him, whence he could by no means get out again; and that 
servant, despising the command and warning of his master, casts 
himself of his own will into that pit which had been shown to him 
beforehand, so that he cannot possibly perform the enjoined task: 
you surely do not think that this helplessness would stand him in 
any stead as an excuse for not performing the appointed work? 


Boso - In nowise; rather would it be reckoned as making the fault 
greater, since he himself caused that want of power. For he sinned 
doubly, since what he was bidden to do he performed not, and what 
was forbidden to him, that he did. 


Anselm - Thus man, who of his own free will incurred that debt 
which he cannot pay, and by his own fault cast himself into that 
state of powerlessness wherein he can neither pay what he owed 
before the fall - that is, to keep from sin - nor that which he now 
owes because he sinned, is inexcusable. For that powerlessness is 
guilt, since he ought not to have it, rather ought to be without it; 
for as it is wrong not to have that which we ought to have, so is it 
wrong to have that which we ought to be without. Therefore, as it 
is man's fault that he has not that power which he received whereby 


to avoid sin, so is he guilty in being so helpless that he can neither 
hold to right and avoid sin, nor can repay that which he owes on 
account of sin. For he did willingly that whereby he lost that power, 
and fell into that state of helplessness. It is the same thing to be 
without the power he ought to have as to be helpless as he should 
not be. Wherefore want of power to repay to God what is due to 
Him, which impotence causes man not to repay it, does not excuse 
his failure therein; for its being the effect of sin, does not excuse the 
sin which he commits. 


Boso - Very grievous this, yet necessarily true. 


Anselm - Guilty therefore is man who repays not to God that which 
he owes. 


Boso - Most true; for he is guilty of not repaying, and guilty because 
he cannot repay. 


Anselm - But no guilty man shall be admitted to blessedness, since, 
as blessedness is perfection, to which nothing is wanting, so is it 
adapted to no one except those in whom righteousness is so perfect 
as to leave no room for error. 


Boso - I dare not believe otherwise. 


Anselm - Therefore he who does not pay to God that which he owes 
could not be glorified. 


Boso - I cannot deny this consequence. 


Anselm - If you mean to say that a merciful God remits to the 
suppliant that which he owes, because he cannot pay: this can only 
be called forgiveness either (1) of that which man ought freely to 
pay, and cannot, that is, what he should pay for sin which ought 
not to be committed even for the preservation of everything that is 
not God; or (2) the remission of the punishment of taking from him 
against his will (as I said before) glory and blessedness. But if He 
remits that which man ought of free will to repay, just because man 
cannot repay it, what else is this but that God remits that which He 
could not get? It is mockery to attribute to God mercy such as this. 
But if He omits to deprive the debtor of that which was to be taken 


away against the debtor's will, on account of his powerlessness to 
repay that which he ought of free will to have rendered, God takes 
away the penalty, and makes man blessed on account of guilt which 
he owns and ought not to have. For he ought not to be thus 
helpless, and so long as he is so without having made reparation 
therefor, it is his guilt; but this kind of mercy from God is 
exceedingly contrary to His justice, which suffers nought to be 
repaid on account of sin but its penalty. Wherefore, as God cannot 
contradict Himself, so is it impossible for Him to be merciful after 
this fashion. 


Boso - I perceive we must ask of God some mercy other than this. 


Anselm - Suppose this to be true, namely, that God forgives him who 
does not pay his debt for the reason that he cannot. 


Boso - I would it were so. 


Anselm - But so long as he does not pay, either he cannot, or he will 
not. If he will, but cannot, he is insolvent; but if he will not, he is 
dishonest. 


Boso - Nothing can be clearer than this. 


Anselm - But whether he be powerless, or rebellious, he will not be 
glorified. 


Boso - This also is plain. 


Anselm - Therefore, so long as he does not repay, he cannot be 
glorified. 


Boso - If God follows the logic of justice, there is no way by which 
wretched man may escape; and God's mercy seems to vanish. 


Anselm - You asked for logical proof; accept it now. I do not deny 
the mercy of God, who saves men and cattle "according to the 
multitude of His mercy." But we are speaking about that final mercy 
which beatifies men after this life: that this beatitude ought to be 
given to no one except to him whose sins are utterly pardoned, nor 
this pardon be granted unless the debt be paid which is due for sin 
according to the greatness of the transgression, I think I have 


sufficiently proved by the arguments just brought forward. If you 
think you can oppose anything to these arguments you ought to 
express it. 


Boso - I see that I cannot weaken any of your arguments in the least. 


Anselm - Nor do I think you can, if they are thoroughly weighed; 
and yet, if but one of all those which I laid down shall stand firm in 
unconquerable verity, it ought to be enough. For whether truth be 
proved irrefragably by one, or by several, arguments, it is equally 
secured from all uncertainty. 


Boso - Thus, it is proved to be so. How, then, shall man be saved, if 
he neither pays what he owes, nor ought to be saved unless he 
pays? or with what assurance dare we say that God, rich in mercy 
beyond man's understanding, cannot cause this misery? 


Anselm - You should require this at their hands in whose name you 
speak (who do not believe Christ to be needful to man's salvation): 
let them say how man can be saved without Christ. Which if they 
can in nowise prove, let them cease from ridiculing us, come over 
and join themselves to us who doubt not but that man can be saved 
by Christ, or let them despair of this being in any way possible. 
From which, if they shrink, let them with us believe in Christ, that 
they may be saved. 


Boso - I will ask you, as I began by doing, to explain to me the 
reason why mankind can be saved by Christ. 


Chapter XXV - That of Necessity by Christ 
Shall Mankind Be Save 


Anselm - Is it not sufficiently proved that man can be saved by 
Christ, when even unbelievers deny not that man by some means 
may be made blessed, and it has been fully proved, that if we 
suppose Christ never to have come, man's salvation could in nowise 
be procured? For man might be saved either by Christ, or in some 
other way, or by no means: wherefore if it be false that in no way, 
or that in any other way this can be, it follows that it must of 
necessity be through Christ. 


Boso - If anyone, seeing the proof that it cannot be in any other 
way, and not understanding the reason why it can be through 
Christ, should assert that it can be done neither through Christ nor 
in any way: what answer shall we give Him? 


Anselm - Why answer one who ascribes impossibility to that which 
it is necessary should be, because he knows not how it should be? 


Boso - Because he is foolish. 


Anselm - Therefore what he says should be passed over with 
contempt. 


Boso - True; but what has to be shown him is, the reason why that 
should be, which he thinks impossible. 


Anselm - Do you not understand from what we have already said, 
that it is needful some human beings should attain to beatitude? For 
if it be inconsistent with God to advance man with any defect to 
that for which He created him without fault, lest God should seem 
either to repent of the good begun, or be unable to carry out His 
intention: much more on account of that same inconsistency is it 
impossible to advance no human being at all to that for which he 
was created. Wherefore, either outside the Christian faith is to be 
discovered a satisfaction for sin such as we have already shown it 
ought to be (which no argument whatever will be able to prove), 
or, that faith ought firmly to be believed in. But that which is by 


strict proof shown veritably to exist, ought not to be placed in any 
doubtful light, even though the reason of its existence be not 
perceived. 


Boso - What you say is quite true. 
Anselm - Then what more do you ask? 


Boso - 1 do not apply to you to remove any uncertainty in my faith; 
but that you may show me the reason of my certitude. Wherefore as 
you have by reasoning led me to the point whence I can see that 
man, a sinner, owes to God for his sin that which he cannot pay, 
and that without paying it he cannot be saved; so I want you to lead 
me to that point whence I may perceive all those things to be 
logically necessary, which the Catholic Church bids us believe if we 
will to be saved; both what avails to the salvation of man, and how 
God of His mercy saves man, since He doth not forgive him his sin 
unless man have repaid what he owed therefor. And that your 
arguments may be the more effectual, begin so far back as that you 
may build them upon a sure foundation. 


Anselm - May God now aid me! for you do not spare me at all, nor 
consider the ignorance of my knowledge, when you assign to me so 
great a task. I will try, however, since I have begun, trusting not in 
myself, but in God, and I will do what I can, with His aid. But lest 
by too long continuance weariness should be caused to anyone 
desiring to peruse this, let us divide what has been said from what 
we are going to say, by making a fresh introduction. 


Book II 


Chapter I - How Man Was by God Created 
Upright, that He Might Be Blessed in the 
Enjoyment of God 


Anselm - It is indubitable that the rational nature was by God 
created upright, that it might be blessed in the enjoyment of God. 
For it is therefore rational, that it may discern between just and 
unjust, between good and bad, between a greater good and a lesser 
good; otherwise would it have been in vain created rational. But 
God did not create it rational without a purpose; therefore, it is not 
doubtful that it was made rational for this very end. By a like 
argument may be proved that for this it received the power of 
discernment, that it might hate and avoid evil, and might love and 
choose good, and might love most the greatest good, and choose 
that. For otherwise God would have given it that power of 
discerning to no purpose, since the power of discrimination would 
be useless did it not love and avoid according to its discernment. 
But it would not be consistent in God to have given so much 
capacity to no purpose. Therefore the rational creature is most 
certainly made for this, that it should love and choose before all 
else the highest good, not on account of anything else, but for itself; 
seeing that if it love for the sake of aught else, it loves not that 
highest good, but something else. But for this it can do nothing but 
what is right. That therefore it may not be rational to no purpose, it 
is made both rational and upright for the same end. For if it be 
made upright to choose and love the highest good, either it is so 
created as that it may sometimes follow what it would love and 
choose, or not. But if it be not so created upright as that it may 
follow that which it thus loves and chooses, in vain is it so created 
as to love and choose it thus; nor will there be any reason why it 
should ever follow it. So long, therefore, as it should act uprightly 
by loving and choosing the highest good, for which it was made, it 
would be wretched, since it would be destitute against its will, not 
having what it desires, which is most absurd. Wherefore the 
rational nature was made upright that it might be beatified by the 
enjoyment of the highest good - that is, God; and hence man, who is 
rational by nature, was made upright for this end: - that he might 


be blessed in the enjoyment of God. 


Chapter II - That Man Would Not Have 
Died, Had He Not Sinned 


Anselm - That also he was so created as that he was not under the 
necessity of dying, may hence be easily proved, since, -as we said 
before, it is contrary to the wisdom and justice of God that He 
should compel man, whom He made upright for everlasting 
happiness, to suffer death for no fault. It follows, therefore, that had 
man never sinned, he never would have died. 


Chapter III - That Man Will Rise Again 
with the Body in Which He Lives Here 


Anselm - Whence is sometimes clearly proved the future 
resurrection of the dead. For if man is to be perfectly restored, he 
ought to be re-made again exactly as he was to have been had he 
not sinned. 


Boso - It cannot be otherwise. 


Anselm - Therefore in like manner as, if man had not sinned, he 
would have been transformed into incorruptibility in that very body 
which he wore, so it would follow that when he is restored he shall 
be transformed with his body wherein he spent this life. 


Boso - What shall we answer should any say that this ought 
certainly to be done in the case of those in whom the human race 
shall be restored, but that in the case of the lost it does not follow? 


Anselm - Nothing can be conceived more just or more consistent 
than that as man, had he persevered in uprightness, would have 
been completely (i.e., in soul and body) blessed, so, if he persevere 
in error, shall he be completely miserable. 


Boso - In a few words you have satisfied me on these points. 


Chapter IV - That God Will Carry Out in 
Human Nature that Which He Designed 


Anselm - Hence it is easy to perceive, that either God will perfect in 
human nature that which He began, or He made so exalted a nature 
for so great good, in vain. But if it be acknowledged that God has 
made nothing more precious than a rational nature formed to 
rejoice in Him, it is very unlike Him to suffer that nature to perish 
utterly. 


Boso - No heart informed by reason could think otherwise. 


Anselm - Thus it is needful that He should complete what He 
designed in human nature; but, as we said before, He cannot do this 
except through an entire satisfaction for sin, which no sinner can 
make. 


Boso - | understand it to be certainly necessary for God to carry out 
what He designed, lest He should appear to give up His intention in 
a manner inconsistent with Himself. 


Chapter V - That Although This Be 
Necessary, Yet God Doth It Not Of 
Necessity; And What That Necessity Is 
Which Takes Away Or Diminishes A 
Benefit, And Also What That Necessity Is 
Which Makes The Kindness Greater 


Boso - But if it be thus, it seems almost as if God were obliged of 
necessity to avoid inconsistency, that he might obtain the salvation 
of the human race. How then can it be denied that He doth this 
more on His own account than on ours? But if it be so, what 
gratitude do we owe Him for that which on His own account He 
doeth? And how shall we impute our salvation to His free grace if 
He saves us of necessity? 


Anselm - There is a necessity which takes away or lessens the 
gratitude due to the benefactor, and there is another necessity, 
whence deeper gratitude is due for the benefit. For when anyone 
benefits another from necessity to which he is unwillingly subject, 
to him either no gratitude, or much less, is due. But if he 
voluntarily lays himself under the necessity of doing this benefit, 
nor endures it unwillingly, then he deserves, as it were, greater 
gratitude for the benefit. For this is not called necessity, but 
kindness, since not under any compulsion, but freely, did he 
undertake to fulfil it. For if you shall willingly give to-morrow that 
which today you freely promise to give on the next day, however 
necessarily it may follow that you must either redeem your promise 
to-morrow if you can, or forfeit your word, yet notwithstanding, he 
to whom you give owes no less for the kind benefit than if you had 
not promised, since you are not forced to make yourself his debtor 
before the time of giving. It is the same when anyone freely vows to 
live the life of counsels. For although he must of necessity keep that 
vow, lest he should incur the condemnation of an apostate, and 
granting that he may be compelled to keep it even if unwilling, yet 
still if he keepeth not unwillingly that which he vowed, he is not 
less, but more, acceptable to God than if he had not vowed, since he 


hath denied himself for the sake of God not only ordinary life, but 
also his own freedom; nor can he be said to be leading that strict 
life from necessity, but in that same liberty wherein he made the 
vow. Whence much more if God does to man a good which He 
promised, granted that it behooveth Him not to go aside from that 
promised benefit, yet we ought to impute it all to grace, since He 
undertook it on our account, not on His own, and without 
compulsion from any. For it was not hidden from Him when He 
made man what man would do; and yet by creating man He freely, 
of His own bounty as it were, bound Himself to complete the 
benefit begun. Finally, God doth nothing of necessity, since in 
nowise is He compelled or forbidden to do anything. And when we 
say that God doth anything as by a necessity of avoiding 
inconsistency; since He feareth it not, this is rather to be understood 
as that He does it by the necessity of preserving integrity; which 
necessity is nothing else than His own immutable integrity, which 
He hath from Himself, and not from another; and therefore it is but 
improperly called necessity. Let us say then, that it is necessary that 
the goodness of God, on account of His own unchangeableness, 
should perfect in man what He began, although all the benefits He 
bestows are of free grace. 


Boso - I grant it. 


Chapter VI - That The Satisfaction 
Whereby Man Can Be Saved Can Be 
Effected Only by One Who Is God and 
Man 


Anselm - But it is not possible that this should be, unless there be 
some one who can repay to God for the sin of man somewhat which 
is greater than all which is not God. 


Boso - This is certain. 


Anselm - Also, he who of his own should be able to give to God 
anything which might surpass all that is below God, must needs be 
greater than all which is not God. 


Boso - I cannot contradict it. 


Anselm - But nothing exists which is above all that is not God, save 
God. 


Boso - It is true. 
Anselm - None therefore but God can make this reparation. 
Boso - Thus it follows. 


Anselm - Yet, none should make it save a man, otherwise man does 
not make amends. 


Boso - Nothing would seem more exactly just. 


Anselm - If, then, it be necessary (as we have ascertained) that the 
celestial citizenship is to be completed from among men, and that 
this cannot be unless there be made that before-mentioned 
satisfaction, which God only can, and man only should, make, it is 
needful that it should be made by one who is both God and man. 


Boso - Blessed be God! we have now discovered a great part of that 
of which we are in quest; therefore go on as you have begun. But I 


hope that God will help us. 


Anselm - We have now to investigate how God could be made man. 


Chapter VII - That It Is Necessary That 
Some Person Should Be Perfect God and 
Perfect Man 


Anselm - But the divine and the human natures cannot be so 
mutually interchanged as that the divine shall become human and 
the human divine; nor so intermingled as that out of two shall be 
made a kind of third, which shall be neither altogether divine nor 
altogether human. In fine, if it could be, that each should be 
changed into the other, there would either be only God and no man, 
or only a man and not God. Or if they could be so mingled as that 
out of two natures, both altered, a certain other third might arise 
(as of two individual animals, masculine and feminine, of different 
species, is born a third, which inherits the whole nature of neither 
father nor mother, but a third made up of both), this person would 
neither be God nor man. Therefore the God-man whom we are 
seeking cannot be made either by the conversion of one into the 
other, or by the commixture of both into a third, defacing both - for 
either were impossible; and even if possible, either result would be 
useless for the object of our search. But in whatever way these two 
perfect natures be said to be joined, if it be still so as that God is not 
the same as man, it is impossible that both should do what is 
necessary to be done. For God will not do it, because He ought not, 
and man will not, because he cannot; therefore that God and man 
may do this, it is needful that the same person shall be perfect God 
and perfect man, who shall make this satisfaction; since he cannot 
do it unless he be very God, nor ought, unless he be very man. 
Thence, since it is necessary, preserving the entirety of either 
nature, that a God-man should be found, no less needful is it that 
these two natures should meet in one person, as the body and the 
reasonable soul meet in one being: which can be done in no other 
way but that the same person should be perfect God and perfect 
man. 


Boso - | agree with all you say. 


Chapter VIII - That It Behooved God to 
Assume Humanity from the Race of Adam 
and from a Woman, a Virgin 


Anselm - There now remains, to inquire whence and how God would 
assume human nature. For either He will assume it from Adam, or 
He will create a new man, in likewise as He made Adam from no 
other human being. But if He shall create a new man not of the race 
of Adam, he will not belong to the human race, which descends 
from Adam: wherefore this new man, not belonging to it, ought not 
to make satisfaction for it. But as it is right that man should make 
reparation for the sin of man, therefore it is necessary that the one 
who makes satisfaction should be of the same race as the sinner; 
otherwise neither Adam nor his race would really make reparation. 
Now since from Adam and Eve sin was propagated among all men, 
therefore neither of those two, nor anyone born of them, could 
atone for the sin of man. Since therefore they cannot do this, it is 
necessary that there should be one of the race who can. Further: as 
Adam and all his race would have remained upright without 
support from any other creature had he not sinned, so was it 
needful, that if the same race were to rise again after its fall, it 
should rise and be raised by itself. Now by whomsoever it may be 
replaced in its former condition, in him will it stand by whose 
means it shall recover the position. But when God first created 
humanity in the one Adam, nor save from him would make the 
female (that from both sexes mankind might be multiplied); He 
plainly showed that by none but Adam did He intend to realise that 
which He designed to make of humanity. Wherefore if the race of 
Adam be restored by any man who is not of the same race, it would 
not be replaced in that dignity in which it was to have stood had 
not Adam sinned, and therefore would not have been completely 
restored, and the purpose of God would appear to have failed: 
which are two inconsistencies; therefore it is necessary that he by 
whom the race of Adam may be restored shall be of Adam's race. 


Boso - If we follow reason, as we decided to do, this must be 
inevitable. 


Anselm - Let us now consider whether human nature should be 
assumed by God from a father and a mother, as other men are 
made, or from a male without a female, or from a female without a 
male. For by whatever way it may be of these three, it will be from 
Adam and Eve, of whom is every human being of either sex; nor is 
any one way of the three easier to God than the others, that in that 
way it should rather be assumed. 


Boso - You are advancing on the right road. 


Anselm - But we need not take much trouble to show that that 
human being would be more purely and fittingly made of man 
alone or woman alone, than by the union of both, like all other 
children of men. 


Boso - The assertion is sufficient. 


Anselm - Therefore that humanity is to be taken from man only, or 
from woman only. 


Boso - It can be from no other. 


Anselm - God can make a human being in four ways: that is, either 
by a man and a woman, as continual fact shows; or by neither man 
nor woman, as He created Adam; or by man without woman, as He 
made Eve; or by woman without man, which as yet He had not 
done. To prove therefore that this also lay in His power, and that 
He was capable of this very work, there would be nothing more 
suitable than that He should assume that humanity which we are 
looking for from woman without man. Whether this may be more 
worthily done by a virgin or not, there is no need to dispute: 
without any discussion, it may be asserted that of a virgin it 
behooved God to be made man. 


Boso - What you say my heart approves. 


Anselm - Is not this declaration of ours something firm and solid? or 
is it, as the unbelievers object, something visionary, like a cloud? 


Boso - Nothing can be better defined or more clearly supported. 


Anselm - Proceed then to colour, not an imaginary vision, but a 


clearly projected truth, and say, it is thoroughly consistent that as 
the sin of man and the cause of our condemnation had its origin in 
a woman, so the remedy for sin and the cause of salvation should 
be born of a woman; and lest women should despair of having a 
share in the lot of the blessed, since from a woman so great evil 
proceeded, it is fitting that to build up their hopes again this great 
good should proceed from a woman. Fill in again with colour this 
also: that since it was a virgin who was the cause of all the evil to 
the human race, much more is it right that it should be a virgin who 
would be the occasion of all the good. Also this: if woman, whom 
God made from man, was made of a virgin, it is very suitable that 
the man also who is made of a woman should be made of a virgin, 
without man. But these are enough of the illustrations which may 
be made of this point: Why God made man should be born of a 
woman, a virgin. 


Boso - These illustrations are very beautiful and most reasonable. 


Chapter IX - That The Word Alone, and 
Humanity, Should Be United in One 
Person, Is Imperative 


Anselm - Now, then, we have to inquire in which Person God, who 
is three Persons, would assume humanity. But several Persons 
cannot assume one and the same man in unity of Person. Wherefore 
this must of necessity take place in one Person only. But on this 
personal unity of God and man, and as to with which Person of the 
Holy Trinity it ought the rather to take place, I have said what I 
think to be sufficient for the present investigation, in my letter on 
the Incarnation of the Word, addressed to Pope Urban. 


Boso - Treat, however, though briefly, this point: Why the Person of 
the Son should become Incarnate, rather than that of the Father, or 
of the Holy Ghost? 


Anselm - If any other Person were to become Incarnate, there would 
be two Sons in the Trinity, namely, the Son of God who was Son 
before the Incarnation, and that one who by the Incarnation should 
be born of a virgin; and there would be among the Persons who 
must always be equal, inequality in the dignity of birth; for one 
born of God would have a greater origin than one born of a virgin. 
Also, if the Father became Incarnate, there would be two grandsons 
in the Trinity, since the Father would be the grandson of the 
parents of the virgin, through the assumed humanity, and the Word, 
though He had naught of humanity, would yet be a grandson of the 
virgin since He would be the Son of her son; which are all 
incongruities, and would not be contingent on the Incarnation of 
the Word. There is also another cause why it should beseem the Son 
to be Incarnate rather than the other Persons, in that it sounds more 
suitable for a son to supplicate a father than for anyone else to beg 
of any other. Also, man, for whom the supplication had to be made, 
and the devil, who was to be expelled, had both set up a false idea 
of God by their own will; whereby they sinned, as it were, 
peculiarly against the Person of the Son, who is believed to be the 
true image of God: and so to Him who was specially injured, is most 
fitly attributed the punishment or forgiveness of the fault. 


Wherefore, since reasoning has inevitably led us up to this: that it is 
necessary the divine and human natures should meet in Person, and 
that this cannot be done in more than one Divine Person, and that it 
is plain that it would most fitly be done in the Person of the Word, 
than in the others: we conclude it to be necessary that God the 
Word, and humanity, should be united in one Person. 


Boso - The way by which you lead me is so guarded on every side 
by logical proof, that I do not seem to be able to turn away either to 
right or left. 


Anselm - It is not I who lead you: but He of whom we are speaking, 
without whom we can do nothing, leads us wherever we are 
keeping in the way of truth. 


Chapter X - That This Same Man Would 
Not Lie Under The Necessity Of Death; 
And How It Would Be That He Could, Or 
Could Not, Sin; Also, Why He, Or An 
Angel, Are To Be Praised For Their 
Righteousness, Whereas They Cannot Sin 


Anselm - But whether this Man would lie under the necessity of 
death, as do all other human beings, we need not investigate; but if 
Adam was not to have died had he not sinned, much more should 
not this Man be bound to suffer death, in whom there could be no 
sin, because He would be God. 


Boso - I wish you would dwell a little on this; for whether it be 
asserted that He could sin, or that He could not, it appears to me 
that there arises no little difficulty. For if it be said that He would 
not be able to sin, it seems difficult to believe (let me speak for a 
little while, not as of him who never has been, as we have done 
hitherto, but as of Him whose life and acts we know of); who can 
deny that He could have done many things which we call sins? For, 
to mention no others: how can we say, that He could not lie, which 
is always a sin? For when He said to the Jews, speaking of the 
Father, "If I were to say, I know Him not, I shall be a liar like unto 
you," and among those words He saith, "I know Him not," who 
would aver that He could not say those same three utterances 
except with other words, nor so as to assert, "I know Him not"? 
Which had He done, He would, as He Himself said, have been a liar, 
which is to be a sinner. Since, then, He could do this, He could sin. 


Anselm - He could say this; and yet He could not sin. 
Boso - Explain this. 


Anselm - All power depends on will. When I say, for instance, that I 
can speak or walk, it is implied, if I will. But if freedom of will be 
not implied, it is not power, but necessity. For when I say, that I can 
be betrayed or conquered against my will, this is no capacity of 


mine, but my necessity, and power on the part of another. For that I 
can be betrayed or conquered is nothing else but that another can 
betray or conquer me. Thus we may say of Christ that He could lie, 
if we imply "if He willed it;" and since He could not lie against His 
will, nor could will to lie, no less exact is it to say that He could not 
lie. Thus He both could, and could not, lie. 


Boso - Now let us return to our inquiry concerning Him, as though 
He had not yet been; in like manner as we began. I say then, that if 
he could not sin, because, as you say, he could not will to sin, he 
would remain upright of necessity, since not of his own free will 
would he be righteous. Then what reward would be due to him for 
his righteousness? For we always say that God so made man and 
angels as that they could sin, in order that whereas they could 
depart from righteousness and yet do adhere to it of their own free 
will, they may deserve reward and praise, which would not be due 
to them if they were of necessity righteous. 


Anselm - Are not the angels who cannot sin worthy of praise? 


Boso - They certainly are, because they merited their present 
inability to sin by the fact that they formerly would, and could not, 
sin. 


Anselm - What do you say of God, who cannot sin, nor derived this 
from a power of sinning wherein He sinned not; is not He to be 
glorified for His righteousness? 


Boso - I should wish you to answer this for me; for if I say He is not 
to be glorified, I know I shall be saying what is not true. But if I say 
He is to be glorified, I fear to weaken the argument which I used 
concerning the angels. 


Anselm - The angels are not to be lauded for their righteousness 
because they were able to sin, but because by this in some way they 
have of themselves that they cannot sin; wherein they are 
somewhat like unto God, who hath of Himself whatever He hath. 
For a person is said to give a thing, who does not take it away when 
he could take it; and he is said to cause a thing to be, who when he 
could prevent its existence does not do so. As therefore the angel in 
question was able to deprive himself of his righteousness, and did 


not abstract it; and could cause himself to cease to be upright, and 
did not do so; he is rightly said to have conferred uprightness on 
himself, and to have made himself righteous. In this way therefore 
has he righteousness from himself (for a creature is not able to have 
it of himself otherwise), and therefore he is to be praised for his 
uprightness; nor is he righteous of necessity, but of free will; for 
that is improperly called necessity, where is neither compulsion nor 
prohibition. Wherefore since God hath perfectly from Himself 
whatever He hath, He is most to be glorified for the perfections 
which He has and retains not out of any necessity, but, as I said 
above, in His own, eternal immutability. So therefore that man who 
would be also God, would, since he would have every virtue he 
possessed from himself, be righteous not of necessity but of free 
will, and by his own power; and would therefore be worthy of 
praise, For although the human nature would have from the divine 
whatever it possessed, yet he (since two natures will be one Person) 
will have it from himself. 


Boso - You have satisfied me on this point; and I plainly see that he 
could not sin, and yet would have the merit of his uprightness. But 
now I think I must ask, why, since God could make such a man, He 
did not make the angels and the two first human beings like this, so 
that they in like wise might not be able to sin, and yet might have 
the merit of their uprightness? 


Anselm - Do you understand what you are saying? 


Boso - I think I do; and therefore I ask, why did not God make them 
such? 


Anselm - Because it neither could, nor should, come to pass, that 
each one of them should be God, as we asserted of that one in 
question; and if you ask, why God did not do this in as many 
persons as there are in the Holy Trinity, I answer: because reason 
then did not at all require this to be done, but rather (since God 
does nothing without reason) forbade it. 


Boso - 1 am ashamed of having asked that; say what you were going 
to say. 


Anselm - Let us then assert that he would not be obliged to die, 


because he would not be a sinner. 


Boso - I must grant it. 


Chapter XI - That He Would Die Of His 
Own Free Will; And That Mortality Does 
Not Belong To Pure Human Nature 


Anselm - But it now remains for us to investigate whether he could 
die according to his human nature; for according to the divine 
nature he will always be incorruptible. 


Boso - Why should we have any doubt about this, since he would be 
true man, and every human being is naturally mortal? 


Anselm - I think that mortality belongs not to pure, but to corrupted, 
humanity. For had man never sinned, and his immortality been 
irrevocably confirmed, none the less, however, would he have been 
true man; and when human beings shall rise again incorruptible, 
none the less will they be true human beings. Now if mortality 
belonged to the verity of human nature, there never could be a man 
who was immortal; therefore to the verity of human nature belongs 
neither corruptibility nor incorruptibility, since neither constitutes 
nor annihilates man, but the one avails for his misery, and the other 
for his happiness. But since there is not any human being but dies, 
"mortal" is put into the definition of "man" by philosophers, who did 
not believe the whole man could ever have been or could ever be 
immortal. Hence it is not sufficient to show that that man in 
question is true man, in order to prove that he must be mortal. 


Boso - Do you seek out another proof; for I do not know if you do 
not, how it can be proved that he can die. 


Anselm - It is not doubtful that since He would be God He would be 
omnipotent. 


Boso - It is true. 


Anselm - Then, if he so willed, he could lay down his life and take it 
again. 


Boso - If he cannot do this, it would not appear that he were 
omnipotent. 


Anselm - Therefore he need never die, if he so willed; and he could 
die and rise again. But whether he lays down his life without the 
action of any other, or whether another causes him to lay it down, 
he permitting this, makes no difference as to the future. 


Boso - This is not doubtful. 


Anselm - If, then, he chose to allow it, he could be slain; and if he 
would not allow it, he could not. 


Boso - Reason leads us directly up to this. 


Anselm - Reason taught us also that he ought to have something 
greater than anything which is not God, which he may offer to God 
of free will, and not as a debt owed to God. 


Boso - It is so. 


Anselm - But this can be found neither beneath him nor without 
him. 


Boso - True. 
Anselm - Therefore it is to be discovered within him. 
Boso - This follows. 


Anselm - Therefore he will give either himself, or something of 
himself. 


Boso - I cannot understand otherwise. 


Anselm - Now we must inquire what kind of giving this ought to be. 
He could not give himself, or anything of himself, to God, as if he 
were giving to one whose it was not, that it might be his, since 
every creature is God's. 


Boso - It is so. 


Anselm - Therefore this giving is so to be understood, as that in 
some way he gives up himself, or something of himself, for the 
glory of God, for which he was not a debtor. 


Boso - Thus it follows from what was said before. 


Anselm - If we say that he will give himself up to obey God, so that 
by holding steadfastly to uprightness he may yield himself to God's 
will, this will not be giving what God doth not require from him as 
a debt, for every rational creature owes this obedience to God. 


Boso - This cannot be denied. 


Anselm - Therefore he must needs give himself, or somewhat of 
himself, to God in some other way. 


Boso - To this reason drives us. 


Anselm - Let us see if perhaps this may be: to give his life, to yield 
up his spirit, or give himself up to death for the honour of God. For 
God will not require this of him as a debt due; for since there would 
not be sin in him, he would not be obliged to die, as we asserted. 


Boso - I cannot understand it otherwise. 
Anselm - Let us consider whether this be logically consistent. 
Boso - Do you speak, and I will willingly listen. 


Anselm - If man sinned for pleasure, is it not right that he should 
atone by suffering? And if he was conquered by the devil, and 
induced with the greatest facility to dishonour God by sinning, is it 
not just that man, atoning to God for sin, should, to the honour of 
God, vanquish the devil with the utmost difficulty? Is it not 
consistent that he who by sinning went so far away from God that 
he could remove himself no further, should so give himself to God 
in atonement as that he could not render himself up more 
completely? 


Boso - There is nothing more reasonable. 


Anselm - But nothing harder or more difficult could man suffer of 
free will, being under no necessity, for the glory of God, than death; 
in no way could man give himself more fully to God than by 
yielding himself to death for His honour. 


Boso - All these assertions are true. 


Anselm - He, therefore, who would atone for the sin of man must be 
such that he can die if he wills it. 


Boso - I see plainly that the man whom we are seeking must be such 
that he would die neither by necessity, since he would be almighty; 

nor from obligation, since he would never have sinned; and that he 

can die of his own free will, because this would be needful. 


Anselm - There are also many other reasons for which it highly 
became him to have the similitude and lead the life of men, yet 
without sin, which stand out more easily and clearly in his life and 
works than they could have been presented by reason alone, before 
being, as it were, verified in act. For who can show forth how 
necessarily, how wisely, it was ordered that he who was to redeem 
man from the way of death and perdition, and to bring him back 
into the way of life and eternal glory, should abide among men, and 
while thus abiding, whilst he taught them by word how they ought 
to live, should present himself as an example? How indeed could he 
have held up himself as an example to weak mortals, showing that 
they should not depart from righteousness on account of either 
injuries, insults, sufferings, or death, unless they had known that 
the Lord Himself felt all these? 


Chapter XII - That Although He Would Be 
Partaker Of Our Infirmities, Yet Would He 
Not Be Wretched 


Boso - All these things plainly show that he must be mortal, and a 
partaker of our infirmities; but all this is our wretchedness: he 
surely would not therefore be wretched? 


Anselm - By no means; for just as that enjoyment which is against 
anyone's will does not conduce to his happiness, so is it not 
wretchedness to accept any trouble wisely, not of necessity, but of 
free will. 


Boso - It must be granted. 


Chapter XIII - That He Would Not, with 
Our Other Infirmities, Partake of Our 
Ignorance 


Boso - But tell me, whether, in that likeness which he must needs 
bear to men, he is to share our ignorance as well as our other 
infirmities? 


Anselm - Concerning God, how can you doubt whether He knoweth 
all things? 


Boso - But although he would be immortal according to the divine 
nature, according to the human nature will he be mortal. Then why 
might not that man be truly ignorant in like wise, as he would of a 
verity be mortal? 


Anselm - That assumption of humanity into personal union with 
Deity, could by the highest wisdom only be done wisely; and 
therefore it will not adopt with humanity what would in no way be 
useful, but very injurious to the work which that man would have 
to do. Now, ignorance would be useful to him in nothing, but 
injurious in many things; for how should he perform those many 
and great works which he would have to do, without consummate 
wisdom, and how should men believe him, if they knew him to be 
ignorant? And even if they knew it not, of what use would that 
ignorance be to him? And further, if nothing can be loved, except it 
be known; as there would be no use in aught which he did not love, 
so there would be no good which he would not know. But no one 
knows good perfectly except he who can distinguish it from evil; 
and none, who is ignorant of evil, is capable of this discernment. 
Thus, as he of whom we are speaking will perfectly know all good, 
so will he be ignorant of no evil. Therefore all knowledge will be 
his, although he may not show it openly in his intercourse with 
men. 


Boso - In mature age, it would appear to be as you say; but in 
infancy, as it would not be a suitable time for wisdom to be 
manifested in him, so would it not be necessary, nor, therefore, 


suitable, that he should have it. 


Anselm - Did I not say, that that incarnation would be wisely 
effected? For God will assume humanity wisely, that He may 
wisely, since most profitably, use it. But He could not wisely assume 
ignorance, for it never is useful, but always hurtful, unless 
perchance thereby an evil will, which never could be in Him, is 
restricted in its consequences. And even if sometimes it may do no 
other harm, yet it does harm in this one point, that it prevents the 
knowledge of good; and (to solve your question briefly), the being 
of that man, as man, will be filled with the fulness of God as in 
Himself; whence He will never be without God's power, strength, 
and wisdom. 


Boso - Although I should never have doubted but that thus it always 
was in Christ, yet I asked it that I might hear the reason thereof. For 
we are often sure of something which yet we know not how to 
prove logically. 


Chapter XIV - How His Death Could 
Exceed in Value The Many and Great Sins 
of Mankind 


Boso - Now, I pray you to teach me how the death of this one could 
avail for the many and great sins of all, whereas you can show that 
one single sin (which we think a very small one) is so infinite, that 
were there displayed an infinite number of worlds as full of 
creatures as this world, not to be preserved from annihilation unless 
some one gave one glance contrary to God's will, yet that glance 
should not be given. 


Anselm - If that Man were present, and you knew who he was, and 
it were said to you, "unless you slay that man, the whole world will 
perish, with all which is not God:" would you do it in order to 
preserve every other creature? 


Boso - I would not do it, even though an infinite number of worlds 
were displayed to me. 


Anselm - What, if it were said to thee again: "Either kill him, or all 
the sins of the world shall be laid upon you?" 


Boso - I should answer that I would rather take upon myself all 
other sins, not only those of this world both past and future, but 
also all which can be imagined besides these, than that one only. 
And I consider that I ought to answer the same not only as to the 
slaying of him, but also as to the smallest hurt which might be done 
to him. 


Anselm - You judge rightly; but tell me why your heart so decides, 
as that it dreads more one sin in hurting that man, than all others 
that can be imagined; whilst all sins that are committed, whatever 
they may be, are done against him. 


Boso - Because a sin committed against his person, is incomparably 
greater than all those which could be imagined without his person. 


Anselm - What will you say in answer to this: that one will often 


willingly suffer some personal injuries lest he should suffer greater 
damage to his possessions? 


Boso - That God, in whose power are all things, needeth not this 
endurance (as you answered before to a question of mine). 


Anselm - You answer rightly: let us therefore see, why no sins, 
however enormous, however numerous, not touching the person of 
God, are great enough to be compared to the violation of the 
corporal existence of this man? 


Boso - It is very plain. 


Anselm - What doth it seem to thee is the worth of him, the murder 
of whom is so great an evil? 


Boso - If his existence be as great a good as his destruction is an 
evil, incomparably greater a good is it than is the evil of those sins 
which are exceeded beyond all comparison by his murder. 


Anselm - You speak truly. But think: sins are hateful in proportion as 
they are evil; and this his life is deserving of love in proportion to 
its goodness. Whence it follows that this his life is more deserving 
of love than are sins hateful. 


Boso - I cannot help perceiving this. 


Anselm - Do you not think that so great, so lovable good can suffice 
to atone for the sins of the whole world? 


Boso - Nay, rather can it do infinitely more. 


Anselm - You see therefore how this life can conquer all sins, if 
yielded up for them. 


Boso - Plainly. 


Anselm - If therefore to yield up the life be the same as to accept 
death, then as the yielding up of the life outweighs all the sins of 
men, so also doth the acceptance of death. 


Chapter XV - How That Death Can Also 
Atone for the Sins of Those Who Slew Him 


Boso - Granted that it is thus of all sins which do not touch the 
person of God. But I now perceive something else to ask. For if the 
sin of slaying Him is as evil as His life is good, how can His death 
overcome and blot out the sins of those who killed Him? Or if it 
blots out the sin of some of them, how is it that for some sins of 
other men it cannot atone? But we believe that many among those 
were saved, and that numberless others are lost. 


Anselm - This difficulty was solved by the apostle, who said that "if 
they had known, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory." 
For there is so great a difference between a sin done knowingly and 
one done in ignorance, that the evil which, on account of its 
enormity, they never could commit, becomes venial because it is 
done ignorantly. But no human could ever wish, knowingly, to kill 
God; and therefore those who ignorantly slew Christ, did not fall 
into that infinite sin to which no other sins can be compared. For 
we did not regard its magnitude when estimating how good was 
that life, in the light of its having been committed ignorantly, but as 
having been done knowingly; which no one either did, or could do. 


Boso - You have reasonably proved that the murderers of Christ 
might have attained to the forgiveness of their sin. 


Anselm - What more do you still ask? You already see how a 
rational necessity shows that the heavenly kingdom is to be 
completed from among men, and that this cannot be but by the 
remission of sins, which no man can have except through a man 
who shall be God also, and by his death shall reconcile sinners to 
God. Then we discovered clearly that Christ, whom we confess to be 
God and man, died for us; this, however, being recognised most 
undubitably, that all things which He says are certain, since God 
cannot lie; and that all things which He does are wisely done, 
although the reason of these may not be understood by us. 


Boso - What you say is true; nor do I doubt in the least that what He 
said was true, or that what He did was wisely done. But I do ask 


this, that you should explain to me the justice and possibility of 
those things in the Christian faith which to unbelievers appear 
wrong or impossible: not with the purpose of confirming me in the 
faith, but that you may gladden me by the logical proof of its truth 
to my intellect. 


Chapter XVI - How from the Sinful Mass 
God Assumed Sinless Humanity; and of 
the Salvation of Adam and Eve 


Boso - Wherefore, as you have explained the reason of those things 
which have already been said, so I ask that you would lay bare the 
reason of those which I am about to investigate also. That is, first, 
how, from the sinful mass, that is, from the human race, which was 
all infected with sin, God assumed sinless humanity, as though 
unleavened were taken from fermented dough. For, granted that the 
conception of that Man Himself is pure and free from the sin of 
carnal delight, yet the virgin herself from whom He assumed 
humanity was "shapen in wickedness," and "in sin did her mother 
conceive her," and she was born with original sin, since she herself 
sinned in Adam, in whom all have sinned. 


Anselm - Since that Man is proved to be God and the reconciler of 
sinners, it is not doubtful but that He is entirely without sin, which 
He cannot be, unless He were taken without sin from the sinful 
mass. But if we cannot understand for what reason the wisdom of 
God did this, we should not be surprised, but reverently acquiesce 
in the fact that among the mysteries of so deep a subject there is 
something of which we are ignorant. Indeed God restored human 
nature more wondrously than He created it; either indeed is equally 
easy to God; but man had not before he existed, so sinned as to 
have forfeited his creation. But after he had been created he by 
sinning deserved to lose both his very existence and its object; 
although he might not lose his existence itself, he incurred the 
necessity of being either the subject of punishment, or the object of 
God's mercy. Neither, however, of these two alternatives could have 
been if he had been annihilated. Therefore God re-made him so 
much the more wondrously than He created him, in that the former 
was done for a sinner contrary to his deserts: the latter neither for a 
sinner, nor against desert. But: how great a thing is it so to unite 
God and man as that the integrity of either nature being preserved, 
the same Who is God is also man! Who then can dare even to think 
that the human intellect can comprehend how wisely, how 
wonderfully, so inscrutable a work was effected? 


Boso - I agree that no man can in this life thoroughly unfold so great 
a mystery, nor do I ask you to do that of which no man is capable, 
but to do what you can. And you will the rather convince me that 
deeper reasons lie concealed in this mystery, by showing that you 
see some reasons for it, than if by saying nothing you prove that 
you do not understand any reason for it at all. 


Anselm - I perceive that I cannot get free from your importunity. If I 
can at all explain what you ask, let us thank God; but if I cannot do 
so, that which has already been proved must be considered 
sufficient. Then, since it is certain that God must needs become 
man, there is no doubt but that wisdom and power would not be 
wanting to Him, so that this should be done without sin. 


Boso - I plainly assent to this. 


Anselm - Thus it was necessary that the redemption Christ effected 
should avail not only for those who lived at that time, but for others 
also. For, let us suppose there is a king whom all the population of 
his state (except only one individual, who is, however, of the same 
race), has so offended that not one of them, by any action of his 
own, can escape the penalty of death: but that he, who alone is 
innocent, is so high in the king's favour that he can, and bears so 
great a love to the culprits that he will, reconcile all who will 
believe in his advice, by a certain service which will greatly please 
the king, to be done on a day fixed according to the king's will. But 
since not all who need to be reconciled can assemble on that day, 
the king grants, on account of the magnitude of that service, that 
whoever, either before or after that day, shall have avowed their 
desire to ask for forgiveness through that service done on that day, 
and to adhere to the covenant thus made, shall be absolved from all 
past offences; and that should it happen that after this pardon they 
transgress again, if they will worthily make satisfaction and 
thenceforward amend, they shall again receive forgiveness through 
the efficacy of the same covenant; only under this condition, that no 
one shall enter into his palace until that have been done whereby 
the guilt shall be forgiven. So (according to the parable), since all 
men who were to be saved would not be present when Christ 
effected that redemption, so great was the power of His death, that 
the effect thereof is extended also to those absent, whether as to 


place or time. Now this, that it was not intended to benefit those 
only who were present, is hence easily to be understood, since not 
so many could be present at His death as are needed for the 
formation of the celestial city; nor even though all who were living 
at the time of His death, wherever they were, should be admitted to 
that redemption; for there are more devils, than there were living at 
that time men from whom their number is to be replaced. Nor can it 
be believed that there has ever been a time since man was made, 
when this world with the creatures made for man's use, was so 
empty as that there was in it no one of the human race who 
belonged to that for which mankind was created. For it appears 
inconsistent that God should, even for one moment, permit the 
human race, and the things which He made for the use of those 
from among whom His celestial kingdom is to be completed, to 
have as it were existed in vain. For they would somewhat appear to 
exist in vain, so long as they seemed not to exist for that for which 
they were chiefly made. 


Boso - You show agreeably to reason, and by an argument which 
appears incontrovertible, that there never was any moment since 
man was created, without something belonging to his reconciliation 
(without which every human being would be made in vain); and 
this we may conclude was not only consistent, but also necessary. 
But if this be more consistent and reasonable, than that there 
should ever have been no means whereby the intention of God in 
making man might be carried out, and there be nothing to oppose 
to the argument, it is necessary that something belonging to the 
predicted reconciliation should always have existed. Whence it 
cannot be doubted but that Adam and Eve partook of that 
redemption, although divine authority does net expressly assert it. 


Anselm - It would also seem incredible, when God created them and 
unchangeably determined from them to make all mankind, whom 
He meant to receive into the celestial kingdom, that He should 
purposely have excluded those two from that intended plan. 


Boso - Rather ought He to be believed to have specially made them 
for this, that they might be among them for whom they were 
created. 


Anselm - You view it rightly. But, no soul, before the death of Christ, 


could enter into the celestial paradise; as I said before of the royal 
palace. 


Boso - So we hold. 


Anselm - But that virgin of whom was born that Man of whom we 
are speaking, was of those who before His birth were cleansed by 
Him from sins, and in that same purity of hers was He born of her. 


Boso - I should be entirely satisfied with what you say, were it not 
that, whereas He ought from Himself to have His own freedom from 
sin, He seems to have it from His mother, and to be pure, not of 
Himself, but through her. 


Anselm - It is not thus. Rather, since the purity of His mother 
whereby He is pure, was through Him alone, He also by Himself 
and of Himself was pure. 


Chapter XVII - How It Is That He Died 
Without Necessity, Who Could Not Have 
Been Except He Was To Die 


Boso - Well done so far. But it seems to me that there is yet 
something more to ask. For we said before that He did not die of 
necessity, and now we see that His mother through His future death 
was pure, which had she not been, He could not have been from 
her. How then is it that He did not die of necessity, who unless He 
were to die could not have been? For if He were not to die, the 
virgin of whom He was born would not have been sinless, since she 
never could have been so except by believing in His true death, and 
He could not otherwise have assumed humanity from her. 
Wherefore if He died not of necessity after He was born of a virgin, 
He could be not born of a virgin after He had been born: which is 
not possible. 


Anselm - Had you thoroughly considered what has already been 
said, you would certainly, as I think, have found the question solved 
therein. 


Boso - I do not see how. 


Anselm - Did we not, when we were asking whether He could lie, 
did we not, I say, show that there are two capacities for deceiving, 
the one of willing to deceive, and the other of being able to deceive; 
and that since, while He was able to deceive, He also had this of 
Himself, that He could not will to deceive: therefore He was to be 
lauded for His righteousness whereby He held to the truth? 


Boso - It is so. 


Anselm - In like manner, as to the preservation of life: there is the 
power of willing to retain it, and the power of retaining it. So that 
when it is asked whether the same God-man could preserve His life 
so that He should never die, it is not to be doubted; because He 
always had the power of preserving it, although He chose not to 
will to retain it so as never to die; and since He had this of Himself, 


that is, to will not to be able, it was not of necessity, but by free 
power, that He laid down His life. 


Boso - These powers in Him were not exactly alike: the power to 
deceive, and the power to preserve His life. For in the one case it 
follows that if He would, He could, lie; but in the other it would 
appear that if He would not, He no more could, than He could not 
be what He was. For to this end was He man, that He might die, 
and through faith in His future death could He assume humanity 
from a virgin, as you said before. 


Anselm - In the same way as you think He was so not able not to die 
as to have died of necessity because He could not but be what He 
was, so might you assert that He could not have willed not to die, 
or that He of necessity willed to die, since what He was He could 
not but be; for He was not made man more for this, that He should 
die, than that He should will to die. Wherefore, as you ought not to 
say that He could not but will to die, or that He willed to die of 
necessity, so it ought not to be said that He could not but die, or, 
that He died of necessity. 


Boso - Rather, because both dying and willing to die are subject to 
the same reasoning, they appear to have been in Him matters of 
necessity. 


Anselm - Who voluntarily chose to become man, that by the same 
immutable will He might die, and by faith in that certainty a virgin 
might become pure, from whom that humanity might be assumed? 


Boso - God, the Son of God. 


Anselm - Has it not already been proved that the will of God is 
constrained by no necessity, but freely makes use of its own 
immutability when it is said to do aught necessarily? 


Boso - That has certainly been proved. But we see, on the other 
hand, that what God unchangeably wills, cannot but be, rather 
necessarily must be. Wherefore, if God willed that that man should 
die, he could not but die. 


Anselm - From the fact that the Son of God assumed humanity with 


the will to die, you prove that that same Man could not but die. 
Boso - So I understand it. 


Anselm - Does it not likewise appear from what has been said as to 
the Son of God and the humanity He took, being one Person, that 
the same is God and Man, Son of God, and son of a virgin? 


Boso - It is so. 


Anselm - Therefore, that same man could not but die, and died, of 
His own will. 


Boso - 1 am unable to deny it. 


Anselm - Since, therefore, the will of God by no necessity, but of its 
own power, doeth aught, and the will of that One was the will of 
God, He died by no necessity, but of His own free will. 


Boso - 1 am unable to withstand your arguments; for neither the 
premisses you lay down, nor the consequences which from them 
you assert, can I weaken in the least. That, however, which I said, 
will still occur to my mind: i.e., that if He willed not to die, He no 
more could do it than He could cease to be what He is; for He was 
really and truly to die, because if He had not been really to die, that 
true faith in His future death could not have been, whereby that 
virgin, of whom He was born, and many others, were cleansed from 
sin. For if it were not actual and real, it could have been of no avail. 
Wherefore, if He could refrain from dying, He could make that to be 
true which was not true. 


Anselm - Why was it true before He died, because He was to die? 
Boso - Because He freely willed it with an unchangeable will. 


Anselm - If, then, as you say, He therefore could not but die, 
because He was really and truly to die, and on this account was 
really and truly to die, because He Himself immutably willed this, it 
follows that from no other cause could He not but die, except 
because He willed to die of His immutable will. 


Boso - So it is; but whatever were the cause, it is still true; because 


He could not but die, and it was necessary He should die. 


Anselm - You stick too much at a mere nothing, and anticipate 
difficulties where there are none. 


Boso - Have you forgotten what I opposed to your excuses in the 
beginning of this discussion of ours, viz.: that what I was asking, 
you were not required to do for the learned, but for me and those 
who asked through me? Therefore bear with me while on account 
of the slowness and dullness of our intellect I go on questioning, so 
that you may satisfy me and them even on unimportant points, in 
the same manner as you began. 


Chapter XVIII (a) - That for God There Is 
Neither Necessity1 Nor Impossibility; 
Also, What Is Compulsory, and What Non- 
Compulsory, Necessity 


Anselm - have already asserted that God is improperly said to be 
unable to do anything, or to do anything of necessity. For in fact all 
necessity and impossibility depends upon His will: but His will is 
subject to no necessity or impossibility. For nothing is necessary or 
impossible, except because He wills it to be so; on the other hand, 
to say that He wills or does not will anything from necessity or 
impossibility, is contrary to the truth. Wherefore, since He does all 
things which He wills, and only because He wills them: as no 
necessity or impossibility precedes His assent or dissent, so neither 
does either precede His action or abstention, however many things 
He immutably wills and does. And as, when God does anything, 
after it has been done, it cannot not have been done, but it always 
remains true that it has been done, yet can it not rightly be said 
that it is impossible for God to cause that which is past not to have 
happened; it is not, however, the necessity or impossibility of action 
that is in operation here, but the sole will of God, Who (since He 
Himself is Truth) wills truth to be as immutable as He is: so if He 
designs immutably to do anything, although what He proposes, 
before it be done, cannot be not to be done, yet is there no necessity 
for Him to do it, nor impossibility of His doing it, since it is His will 
alone that acts. Whenever, then, it is said that "God cannot," it is 
not that any potentiality in Him is denied, but His insuperable 
Power and Will is signified. For nothing else is understood except 
that nothing can cause Him to do that which He refuses to be able 
to do. For this mode of speech is much used of saying a thing can be 
done, not because in itself, but because in another thing, resides the 
power; and that it cannot be done, not because itself, but because 
another thing, lacks the power. We say, for example, "this man can 
be conquered," for "another can conquer him;" and, "he cannot be 
conquered," for "no one can overcome him." For to be conquerable 
is not power, but impotence; nor is it impotence, but power, to be 
unable to be vanquished. Nor do we assert that God does aught 


necessarily, from this, that any necessity binds Him, but rather that 
it binds another (as I said of impotence), when we say He cannot do 
aught. Because every necessity is rather compulsion, or prohibition; 
which two necessities are mutually converted into the contraries, 
necessity and impossibility. For whatever is obliged to be is 
forbidden not to be, and what is obliged not to be is forbidden to 
be; so that what is necessary to be is impossible not to be, and what 
is necessary not to be is impossible to be, and vice versa. But when 
we say that for God anything is necessary to be or not to be, it is 
not meant that there is compelling or prohibiting necessity as 
towards Him, but it is meant, that in all other things there is a 
necessity prohibiting these to be done, and compelling them not to 
be done; the converse of this is what is meant as regards God. For 
when we say that God must needs say what is true, and that of 
necessity He can never lie, nothing else is said but that so great is in 
Him constancy in preserving the truth, that it is of necessity that 
nothing could make Him not say the truth, or say what is not true. 
Wherefore when we say that that Man Who, according to the unity 
of His person (as was said before), is one and the same, Who is the 
Son of God, could not but die, or could not but will to die, after He 
had been born of a virgin; it is not intended to mean that there was 
in Him any powerlessness to preserve or to will to preserve His 
immortal life, but we imply the immutability of His will, whereby 
He freely became man that He, persevering in that same will might 
die, and we imply that nothing could change His will. For the 
impotence would be greater than the power, if He could will to lie 
or break faith or change His will which previously He had chosen 
should be immutable. And if (as I said above), when anyone freely 
proposes to do something right, and by the same determination 
afterwards performs that which he proposed, although he may be 
compelled, if unwilling, to keep his promise, yet is he not said to do 
what he does of necessity, but of that free will whereby he intended 
it: (for not of necessity, nor from impotence, ought it to be said that 
anything is done, or is not done, where neither necessity nor want 
of power caused the thing in question, but free will:) - if, I say, it be 
so in the case of a human being, much more should necessity or 
impotence never be even named in connection with God, who doth 
nothing except as He willeth, and whose will no power is able to 
coerce or restrain. But to this end was efficacious the diversity of 
natures and unity of person in Christ, that if human nature were not 


able to do what must needs be done for the restoration of mankind, 
the divine nature might do it; and if it were hardly suitable to the 
divine nature, the human might effect it. Finally, the virgin who 
was by faith sanctified that He might be born of her, did in nowise 
believe He should die save because He willed it, as she had learnt 
from the prophet, who said of Him: "He was offered up because He 
willed it." Wherefore, since her faith was true, it was necessary it 
should so be in the future, as she believed it. And, should it disquiet 
you afresh when I say that it was necessary, remember that the 
truth of the virgin's faith was not the cause of His dying willingly, 
but, because this was to take place was her faith true. On which 
account, if it be said, that it was necessary He should die by His sole 
will, because the belief or the prophecy which preceded His death 
was true, it is but as though you should say that it was necessary it 
should be so, because it was to be so; but in this sense necessity 
does not compel the thing to be, but the existence of the fact 
involves the necessity. For there is an antecedent necessity, which is 
the cause of the existence of the fact; and there is a consequent 
necessity, which the fact occasions. It is a preceding and causative 
necessity which is meant when it is said that the earth revolves 
round the sun, because it is necessary it should do so. But this is a 
consequent and non-efficient, merely existent, necessity which is 
meant when I say you talk of necessity, because you do talk; for the 
force of natural conditions causes the earth to revolve, whereas no 
necessity compels you to speak. Wherever there is the preceding, 
there is also the consequent necessity; but not uniformly where is 
the consequent is there also the preceding. For we may say, it is 
necessary the earth should revolve, since it does revolve; but it is 
not similarly true that you therefore speak because it is necessary 
you should speak. This consequent necessity always runs thus: 
whatever was must needs have been. 


What is, must needs be. 
Whatever is to be, must needs take place. 


This is that necessity, which (where Aristotle treats of singular and 
future propositions) appears either to annihilate, or to occasion, 
everything, necessarily. By this consequent and non-causative 
necessity, since the belief or prophecy concerning Christ was true, 


because He was to die of His own will, not by compulsory necessity, 
was it necessary it should be thus; by this necessity was He made 
Man: by this He did and suffered whatever He did and suffered: by 
this did He will whatever He did will. But by the same necessity 
they came to pass, because they were to be, and they were to be, 
because they had been, and they had been, because they had come 
to pass; and if you insist upon knowing the real necessity of all that 
He did and suffered, know that all were of necessity, because 
Himself so willed. But no necessity preceded His Will. Wherefore if 
these things were, only because He willed; had He not willed, they 
had not been. So then no one took His soul from Him, but He laid it 
down of Himself, and took it again; because He had the power to 
lay down His life, and to take it again, as He Himself said. 


Boso - You have satisfied me that He cannot be proved to have 
undergone death by any necessity; nor do I regret having 
persistently importuned you to do so. 


Anselm - We have drawn out, as I think, a clear explanation of how 
God assumed humanity without sin from the sinful mass; but I in 
nowise consider it is to be denied that there is any other besides 
that which we have brought forward, except this, that God can do 
what the reason of man cannot comprehend. But since these appear 
to me to be sufficient, and since if I desired now to inquire into any 
other it would be needful to investigate what original sin is, and 
how from the first parents it was diffused among the whole human 
race except that one man of whom we are speaking; and to touch 
upon certain other questions which require separate handling; let 
us, satisfied with the explanation we have worked out, go on with 
what remains of the task we have begun. 


Boso - As you will; but upon this condition, that some time, God 
helping you, you will, as though paying a debt due, give that other 
proof which you evade going into. 


Anselm - So far as my own intention goes, I do not refuse what you 
ask; but as I am uncertain about the future, I dare not promise, but 
commit it to God's ordering. But now say what you think remains to 
be unravelled of the question you put at the beginning, on account 
of which many others have obtruded themselves. 


Boso - The main point of the question was, why God was made man 
that by His death He might save mankind, when it would seem that 
this might have been done in some other way: in answer to which 
you showed by many and necessary proofs that the restoration of 
human nature neither ought to have been left undone: nor could 
have been, unless man should repay what for sin he owed unto God: 
which was so heavy a debt that as no one unless he were man, 
ought, so unless he were God, he could not, pay it; and therefore 
that some one must be man who also is God. Wherefore it was 
needful that God should assume humanity in unity of person, so 
that the nature which ought to pay, and could not have paid, should 
be in person One who could. Then you showed how of a virgin, and 
by the Person of the Son of God was to be assumed that humanity 
which should be God; and how it could be assumed without sin 
from the sinful mass. Further, you plainly proved that the life of this 
man was so ineffable, so beyond all price, that it would suffice to 
atone for what was due for all the sins of all the world, and for 
infinitely more. It therefore remains to show in what way it atones 
to God for the sins of men. 


Chapter XVIII (b) - How The Life Of Christ 
Atoned To God For The Sins Of Men, And 
How It Behooved Christ To Suffer, And 
How It Did Not Behoove Him To Suffer 


Anselm - If for justice’ sake He suffered Himself to be slain, did He 
not give His life for the honour of God? 


Boso - If I can once understand that of which, though I see it not, I 
have no doubt; how this could reasonably have been done; and that 
He could have adhered inflexibly to righteousness while keeping 
His own life; I will confess Him to have freely given to God for His 
glory that to which nothing that is not God can be compared, and 
which can compensate for all the sins of all mankind. 


Anselm - Do you not understand that when He bore with benign 
patience injuries, insults, and death on the cross with thieves, all 
brought upon Him (as we said before) on account of righteousness 


which He was obediently fulfilling, He gave an example to men that 
for no inconveniences which they may feel should they swerve from 
the righteousness which they owe to God; which example He would 
not have given at all had He by His power avoided the death which 
for such a reason was inflicted upon Him? 


Boso - It would seem that He set that example from no necessity, 
since many before His coming, and John the Baptist after His 
coming but before His death, bravely bearing death for the truth, 
are known to have set it sufficiently. 


Anselm - No man except Himself ever by dying gave to God, what 
He was not of necessity to lose at some time; or paid, that which He 
owed not. But He freely offered to His Father what He would never 
have been obliged to lose, and paid for sinners that which He owed 
not on His own account. Wherefore Fie much the rather set the 
example that every one should not hesitate to render up to God of 
his own accord when reason requires it, that which at some time or 
other he must infallibly lose, who, in nowise needing to do it on His 
own account, nor being compelled thereto for the sake of others, to 
whom nothing was due save punishment, gave so precious a Life, 
even Himself, so ineffable a Person, by a will so perfectly free. 


Boso - You are getting very near to what I want: yet bear with me if 
I ask something to which (foolish as you may think the question) I 
have nothing ready in reply should it be asked of me. You say, that 
when He died, He gave that which He did not owe. But no one will 
deny that He did better when he gave such an example as this, and 
that He pleased God more, than if He had not done it; or will say 
but that He ought to do that which He knew to be best and most 
pleasing to God. How, therefore, can we assert that He did not owe 
to God what He did, that is, what He knew to be best and most 
pleasing to God, especially as a creature owes to God all that He is, 
and knows, and is capable of? 


Anselm - Although a creature has nothing from itself, yet when God 
allows it lawfully either to do, or leave undone, somewhat, He so 
gives it both as that though one may be the better, yet is neither 
definitely required; whether the creature does what is best, or takes 
the other alternative, we say it ought to do what it does do; and if it 
does that which is the better, it has a reward; since it freely gives 


that which is its own. For, though virginity may be greater than 
marriage, yet is neither positively required of man: both of him who 
uses matrimony, and of him who prefers to retain his virginity, is it 
said that they ought to do what they do. For no one says that either 
virginity or marriage ought to be chosen; but we say, that that what 
a man prefers before he decides on either of these, that he ought to 
do; and if he keeps his virginity, he looks for a reward for the free 
gift which he offers to God. Therefore, when you say that a creature 
owes to God the best which he knows and is capable of, if you 
understand it as of obligation, and do not imply "if God wills," your 
assertion is not always true. Thus, for instance, as I said, virginity is 
not due from man as a debt, but if he prefers, he may use marriage. 
But if the expression "ought" puzzles you, and you cannot 
understand it except as implying something owed, know that as it 
happens sometimes when speaking of being able, or unable, and of 
necessity, we mean not that ability or necessity are in the things of 
which they are predicated, but that they are in something else, so it 
is with the term "ought." For when we say that the poor ought to 
receive alms from the rich, it only means that the rich ought to give 
alms to the poor: since this debt is not to be required of the poor, 
but of the rich. And we say, that God ought to be over all, not 
because He is in anyway bound to be so, but because all things 
ought to be subject to Him, and ought to do what He wills, since 
what He wills, ought to be. Therefore when He wills to make any 
creature; whereas it is His to make or not to make, it is said He 
ought to create, since what He wills ought to be. Thus, then, the 
Lord Jesus, when He (as we said) willed to endure death: whereas it 
was His both to suffer and not to suffer, ought to have done what 
He did, because what He willed ought to be done, and He was not 
bound to do it, being under no obligation. For since He, the same 
Person, is both God and man; according to that human nature in 
which He was man, He received from the Divine Nature, which is 
other than the human, so to have for His own all which He had as 
that He ought to give nothing but what He willed: but, according to 
His Person, He so had from Himself whatever He had, that He was 
so perfectly sufficient unto Himself, as that neither ought He to give 
back anything to another, nor need He give that it might be repaid 
Him. 


Boso - I now plainly see, that in no sense did He under obligation, as 


my argument seemed to prove, yield Himself up to death for the 
honour of God, and yet He ought to have done what He did. 


Anselm - That honour appertained to the whole Trinity; because 
since He Himself is God the Son of God, to His own glory as well as 
to the glory of the Father and of the Holy Ghost did He offer up 
Himself, that is, His Humanity to His Divinity, which same is One of 
Three Persons. But, however, in order that while holding fast by 
this same verity we may plainly say that which we desire to say, let 
us use the customary expression, that the Son freely offered Himself 
to the Father; for in this manner it is most clearly expressed; 
because that both in one Person God who as man offered Himself, is 
understood: and also by the name of Father and Son great devotion 
is felt in the hearts of the hearers when the Father is said to 
impeach the Son in this manner for us. 


Boso - I most freely adhere to this. 


Chapter XIX - The Reasoning Whereby 
from His Death May Be Deduced the 
Salvation of Man 


Anselm - Let us now, as far as we can, consider by how conclusive a 
chain of reasoning human salvation can be deduced hence. 


Boso - My heart is eager for this: for although I seem to understand 
it in my own mind, yet I want the web of proof to be woven by you. 


Anselm - How much the Son freely gave, it is not however needful 
to set forth. 


Boso - It is obvious enough. 


Anselm - But you will not consider that He who freely gives to God 
so great a gift, ought to be without any recompence. 


Boso - Rather do I see it to be needful that the Father should 
recompense the Son; else would He appear to be either unjust if He 
would not, or powerless, if He could not: both which suppositions 
are inconsistent with God. 


Anselm - He who recompenses another, either gives what that other 
has not, or remits, what from that other might be required. But, 
before the Son did that great thing, all which the Father had, were 
His also; nor did He ever owe anything which to Him might be 
remitted. What recompence therefore could be made to Him who 
had need of naught, and to whom naught could be given or 
remitted? 


Boso - On the one side I see the necessity, and on the other the 
impossibility, of reeompensing; for it is necessary for God to pay 
what He owes, and there is no one to whom He might repay it. 


Anselm - If so great a reward, and one so justly due, be not paid 
either to Him or to another, the Son will seem to have done this so 
great thing in vain. 


Boso - Which it would be wrong to think. 


Anselm - Therefore it is necessary that this be repaid to some one 
else, since to Him it cannot be. 


Boso - This follows inevitably. 


Anselm - Should the Son will to give to another that which is due to 
Himself, surely the Father could not rightly forbid Him, nor refuse it 
to any to whom the Son might give it? 


Boso - Certainly I take it to be just and necessary that anyone to 
whom the Son might wish to give, should be recompensed by the 
Father; since both the Son may give what is His own, and the Father 
can only repay to another what He owes. 


Anselm - To whom could He more fitly assign the fruit of, and 
retribution for, His death, than to those for whose salvation (as the 
investigation of the truth showed us) He made Himself man, and to 
whom (as we said) He in dying gave the example of dying for 
righteousness' sake? In vain, however, would they be imitators of 
Him if they were not sharers in His merits. Or whom could He more 
justly make heirs of a debt due to Him of which He Himself had no 
need, and of the overflowings of His fulness, than His kindred and 
brethren, whom He sees burdened with so many and so great debts 
and wasting away in the depths of misery; that what they owe for 
their sins may be remitted to them, and what on account of their 
sins they are in need of may be given them? 


Boso - Nothing more reasonable, delightful, desirable, could the 
world hear. Therefore I hence conceive so great confidence that I 
can hardly express the greatness of my heart's exultant joy. For it 
seems to me that God could reject no human being, coming to Him 
in this Name. 


Anselm - Thus it is, if he approach in the right way. But, how one 
ought to enter into participation of so great grace, and how live 
under it, we are taught everywhere in Holy Scripture, which is 
founded on solid truth (which, God helping us, we shall some day 
perceive) as upon a firm foundation. 


Boso - Truly, whatsoever is built upon this foundation is founded 
upon a rock. 


Anselm - I think I have in some measure already answered your 
question, although a better than myself could do so more fully, and 
the reasons and consequences of this mystery are greater and more 
numerous than my intellect or that of mortal man is able to grasp. 
Still, it is plain, that God in nowise needed to do that which we 
have mentioned; immutable verity, however, so required. But 
granting that what that Man did, God is said to have done, (on 
account of the unity of Person:) yet God needed not to come down 
from heaven to conquer the devil, nor to act against him to set man 
free as a maker of justice; but, God required man to vanquish the 
devil, in order that he who had offended God by sin, by 
righteousness might make reparation. Inasmuch as to the devil God 
owed nought save punishment, nor did man, save conquest, that 
having been vanquished by the devil he might vanquish him in 
turn: but whatsoever was required of man, that he owed to God, not 
to the devil. 


Chapter XX - How Great, and How Just, Is 
the Mercy of God 


Anselm - So, the mercy of God, which whilst we were considering 
God's justice and man's sin, seemed to you to vanish away, we now 
find to be so great and so perfectly consonant with justice as that 
neither greater nor juster could be conceived of. For what can be 
understood as being more merciful than that God the Father should 
say to the sinner who was condemned to eternal torments, and who 
had nothing wherewith to redeem himself: "Take my Only-Begotten 
Son, and offer Him for thyself;" and the Son Himself: "Take me, and 
redeem thyself"? But they do, as it were, speak thus when they call 
and draw us to the Christian faith. And what can be more just than 
that he, to whom is given a payment greater than all that is owing 
to him, should, if this be given in payment of what is owing, remit 
the whole debt? 


Chapter XXI - That Is Impossible That The 
Devil Should Be Saved 


Anselm - But the salvation of the devil, about which you asked me, 
you will understand to be impossible, if you will carefully consider 
that of humanity. For as mankind could not be reconciled save by 
one who should be God and man, who could die, by whose 
righteousness might be repaid to God what He had lost by the sin of 
man: so the lost angels cannot be saved, unless by one who should 
be God and angel, who could die, and who by his righteousness 
might restore to God what the sins of others have taken away. And 
as humanity could not be redeemed by another man who, although 
he were of the same nature, was not of the same race, so no angel 
could be saved by another angel, although all be of one nature; 
since they are not of one race, as are human beings. For not, as all 
men are from one man, are all angels from one angel. And this also 
prevents their restoration: that as they fell without impulse from 
another towards their fall, so ought they to rise without help from 
any other; which is impossible to them. But otherwise they cannot 
be restored to the power of place which they used to occupy: for 
without external help, by their own power which they had received 
they might have stood firm in the truth, had they not sinned. 
Wherefore, if anyone should opine that the redemption of our 
Saviour might at some time be extended to them, he is logically 
convinced, as logically he is deceived. And I do not say this as 
though the value of His death could not by its magnitude prevail 
over all sins of angels and men, but because irrefragable proof from 
revelation is against its prevailing for the fallen angels. 


Chapter XXII - That by What Has Been 
Said Is Proved the Truth of the Old and of 
the New Testaments 


Boso - All that you say appears to me most reasonable and 
incontrovertible; and by the solution of the one question which we 
proposed, I see that everything contained both in the Old and the 
New Testament is proved. For when you prove thus that God must 
needs be made man, even if some few things which you have laid 
down from our sacred books (as, for instance, what you mentioned 
concerning the Three Persons of the Godhead, and concerning 
Adam) were to be omitted, you would yet by argument alone satisfy 
not only Jews, but Pagans also. And He, the God-Man, gives the 
new covenant, and confirms the old: for as we must needs 
acknowledge Him to be the Truth itself, so nothing which is in them 
contained can anyone deny to be true. 


Anselm - If we have said aught which requires correction, I do not 
refuse it, so it be logically and rightly made. But if herein be 
confirmed the testimony of the truth, we must not attribute the 
logical discovery we think we have made, to ourselves, but to God, 
who is blessed for ever. Amen. 
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